A View  of  the  Author 


of  “War  and  Peace” 

lived  was  the  Bald  Hills — is  that 


By  ROBERT  van  GELDER 
CAN  tell  you  an  andecdote 
I about  ‘War  and  Peace,’  ” 

I said  Countess  Alexandra 
Tolstoy,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  author  of  that 
novel.  “On  one  day  during  my 
childhood  all  the  family  except 
my  father  had  gathered  in  the 
dining  room,  a very  large  room 
that  we  used  as  a sitting  room 
also,  a comfortable  gathering 
place,  and  we  were  reading  ‘War 
and  Peace.’  My  father  entered 
the  room.  I remember  his  char- 
acteristic gesture  as  he  stood 
there;  he  put  his  hands  beneath 
his  belt  and  listened.  Then  he 
said:  ‘That  is  quite  good  writing.’ 
We  were  astonished,  then  we 
laughed.  It  was  a great  joke.  Of 
course,  had  he  listened  longer  he 
would  have  recognized  his  own 
work.  He  could  not  have  for- 
gotten it  utterly.  But  he  had  put 
the  novel  from  his  mind. 

“No,  I think  that  those  who 
say  that  he  repudiated  that  work 
are  mistaken.  As  I heard  him 
say,  the  plotted  parts,  the  story, 
simply  interested  him  no  longer. 
‘What  does  it  matter  whether 
little  Miss  So-and-So  fancies  that 
she  is  in  love  with  this  man  or 
that  one?’  I heard  him  ask.  As 
a follower  of  Christ,  living  in 
Christ,  the  dilemma  of  a maiden 
in  love  could  hardly  seem  to  him 
important.  But,  of  course,  the 
novel  as  a whole,  that  was  some- 
thing else.  The  reflections  of 
Pierre  and  Prince  Andrew  were 
his  own,  a part  of  him.  And,  of 
course,  the  estate  on  which  we 


how  you  say  it  in  English  ? — in 
the  book.  The  empty  place  where 
the  serfs’  orchestra  had  played, 
and  the  pond,  both  in  the  book, 
were  part  of  our  everyday  scene. 
And  my  grand-grandfather — that 
is  my  father’s  grandfather — was 
the  Prince,  a most  individual  man, 
just  as  in  the  book.  Princess 
Mary  was  my  father’s  mother — ■ 
he  never  knew  her,  you  know, 
she  died  when  he  was  so  young. 
And  for  Rostov  read  Tolstoy,  for 
the  Rostovs  were  our  family,  too. 
Perhaps  you  remember  in  the 
book  the  extravagances  of  the  old 
Count  Rostov.  In  life  he  was  as 
much  a spendthrift.  When  the 
first  snow  fell  he  would  send  a 
train  of  sledges,  some  thirty 
sledges,  loaded,  from  the  estate  to 
Holland.  On  about  the  last  snow 
these  sledges  would  return.  This 
was  his  way  of  having  his  laun- 
dry done.  Yes,  actually.  They 
laundered  things  so  much  better 
in  Holland.’’ 

Leo  Tolstoy  was  born  in  1828 
and  wrote  “War  and  Peace”  in 
the  Eighteen  Sixties.  The  inti- 
mate journals  of  Tolstoy  as  a 
young  man  were  translated  about 
seventeen  years  ago  into  French, 
but  have  not,  apparently,  been 
published  in  English.  Self-ac- 
cusation is  prominent  in  these 
journals:  “I  must  abstain  from 
wine  and  women.  The  delight 
they  give  is  passing  and  uncer- 
tain, but  the  repentance  that  fol- 
lows is  so  heavy  . . . Wrote  lit- 
tle and  inattentively.  Ate  too 
much  and  dozed  off  from  lazi- 
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ness.  Gave  up  writing  because 
of  Arsian  Khan’s  arrival.  Boast- 
ed of  nay  connections  with  Prince 
Gorchakov.  Wanted  to  have  wo- 
men . . . Tomorrow  I must  get 
up  early,  write  ‘Adolescence’ 
until  dinner,  then  go  to  the  vil- 
lage and  try  to  do  some  good 
deed.”  But  in  the  village:  “It 
seems  to  me  that  every  bare  leg 
of  a woman  belongs  to  a beauty 
. . . Yesterday  I was  tempted  by 
a good-looking  gypsy  girl,  but 
God  saved  me  from  sinning  ...” 

His  brother,  Count  Serge,  once 
said  of  Leo  Tolstoy’s  later  life: 
“Our  dear  Leo  has  licked  the 
caviar  off  the  sandwich  and  now 
he  offers  to  us  a dry  crust.” 

Countess  Alexandra  Tolstoy 
was  born  in  the  Middle  Eighties, 
after  the  so-called  “conversion” 
of  her  father,  and  knew  him  only 
in  his  old  age,  when  she  served 
as  his  secretary.  But  she  is  sure, 
she  said,  that  “the  many  writers 
who  have  said  that  there  was  a 
great  change,  a sharp  dividing 
line  between  the  Tolstoy  of  the 
early  years  and  of  the  late  years, 
are  mistaken.  You  see,  my  father 
sought  always  for  the  way  of  life. 
That  may  be  seen  in  his  fiction, 
in  the  characters — they  all  are 
seeking  the  way  of  life.  To  say 
that  simply  because  my  father 
gave  up  this  stuff,”  she  looked 
at  the  cigarette  in'  her  hand,  “and 
meat,  all  luxuries,  to  live  as  his 
Master,  Christ,  had  lived,  that 
meant  that  he  had  become  a dif- 
ferent man  essentially  is  wrong. 


I will  tell  you  an  anecdote.  When 
my  father  was  a small  child — 6 
or  7,  a little  kid — he  and  his 
brother  went  in  search  of  a green 
stick  on  which,  they  believed, 
the  secret  of  life  was  written.  It 
was  his  eternal  quest.” 

How  did  she  explain  the  “in- 
clusiveness” of  her  father’s  gen- 
ius? “The  reason  that  he  could 
present  with  so  much  conviction 
the  exact  psychology  of  a moth- 
er, a child,  as  well  as  of  a sol- 
dier, a peasant,  a maiden,  was 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
be  with  any  one  for  even  a 
few  minutes  without  transferring 
himself  into  the  innermost  being 
of  that  person.  You  must  under- 
stand that  no  person  was  outside 
his  interest,  or  any  subject. 
When  he  spoke  to  you  he  looked 
at  you,  and  he  seemed  to  look  to 
your  heart.  People  who  had 
hardly  met  him  felt  that  they  had 
known  him  all  their  lives,  and 
that  he  had  known  them  all  their 
lives.  It  cannot  be  easily  ex- 
plained. One  of  my  sisters  alone 
among  us  inherited  that  same 
quality,  that  ability.  I am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  cultivated 
by  her  and  probably  it  was  not 
cultivated  by  him — though  he  did, 
always,  want  to  know  what  peo- 
ple were,  what  they  believed, 
what  was  their  road  of  life.  No, 
he  did  not  ask  a great  many 
questions,  I think.  He  might  ask 
questions  about  a subject,  but  to 
learn  people  questions  were  not 
necessary  with  him.  I do  not 
know  if  this  is  understandable  to 
you  . . . What  you  must  remem- 
ber is  that  nothing  bored  him — 
except  artificiality.  He  loved  all 
that  was  natural. 

“He  read  Dickens  so  much.  We 
would  hear  him  laughing  and  he 
would  come  out  with  a copy  of 
‘Pickwick’  in  his  hand  Tt  UIQ  C 


so  natural,  he  said.” 

“But  not  Shakespeare.  Why?” 

The  Countess  looked  down  at 
her  desk. 

“Artificial,”  she  said,  and 
paused.  Some  time  later  she 
added  that  perhaps  another  rea- 
son was  that  the  Count  could  not 
find  in  Shakespeare  the  “moral 
tone”  that  he  demanded  in  art. 

She  described  her  father’s  days. 
“From  9 in  the  morning  until 
1:30,  work.  How  quiet  we  must 
be!  If  a dog  barked  every  one 
in  the  family  ran  to  quiet  the 
dog.  He  worked  in  his  study  and 
no  sound  must  interfere.  I am 
not  really  a writer,  but  I inherited 
that  need  to  concentrate  utterly. 
When  I left  Russia  on  my  way 
here  I stayed  for  twenty  months 
in  Japan  and  wrote  a book.  When 
I finished  a chapter  sometimes 
two  or  three  minutes  would  pass 
before  I realized  where  I was,  so 
completely  was  I caught  in  the 
work.  So  it  must  have  been  with 
him.  Interruptions  were  shocks. 

“After  work,  lunch,  then  a 
horseback  ride  from  2 to  5,  or  a 
walk,  a three-hour  walk.  From  5 
to  6 rest.  Dinner  after  that,  and 
theh  an  evening  talking  with  vis- 
itors or  reading.” 

“Did  he  do  much  rewriting?” 

“There  were  pages  that  he  re- 
wrote twenty,  thirty,  even  100 
times.  My  mother  copied  the  en- 
tire manuscript  of  ‘War  and 
Peace’  seven  times  — the  entire 
manuscript  in  handwriting,  for 
there  were  no  typewriters  then. 
Always  corrections,  changes,  new 
drafts.  As  his  secretary  I would 
type  out  his  manuscript,  he  would 
change  it,  typed  again  and  more 
charges,  and  again  and  again. 

“I  can  tell  you  an  anecdote. 
Once  my  eldest  brother  wanted 
the  use  of  a storeroom  for  some- 
thing or  another.  He  chose  a 


room  filled  with  old  papers  and 
had  the  papers  thrown  into  the 
garbage  pit.  My  mother  saw  some 
of  the  papers  that  blew  away. 
Do  you  know  what  they  were? 
They  were  part  of  the  manuscript 
of  ‘War  and  Peace.’  She  had  all 
these  papers  rescued  from  the 
garbage  pit. 

“Years  after  that,  in  the  Win- 
ter of  1918,  a terrible  Winter  of 
war  and  famine,  we  brought  the 
many  boxes  of  manuscript  to 
Moscow,  to  a museum.  The  big 
museum  building  was  not  heated, 
no  fuel  was  available,  of  course, 
and,  as  you  must  realize,  a huge 
unheated  building  in  Moscow  in 
the  Winter  time — it  is  colder  than 
out  of  doors.  We  worked  wearing 
boots  and — how  do  you  say? — 
fur  coats,  and  gloves.  But  we 
photographed  the  pages,  and 
copied  them,  and  sent  the  origi- 
nals to  Europe  for  safe  keeping. 

I was  astonished  at  how  much 
had  been  written  for  ‘War  and 
Peace’  that  had  not  been  used, 
whole  sections;  when  they  did 
not  quite  fit  my  father  had  piti-  j 
lessly  ruled  them  out.  Yes,  he 
was  pitiless  with  his  work,  reject- 
ing all  that  did  not  perfectly  suit 
his  plan. 

“As  for  ideas — they  came  to 
him  everywhere  and  he  never  let 
them  slip.  Even  while  riding  in 
the  afternoons  when  a thought 
came  that  he  might  use  he  noted 
it  down,  and  the  same  when  he 
woke  in  the  night — quick,  rough 
little  outlines  of  ideas  to  be  de- 
veloped later.” 

The  interview  took  place  in  the 
Fourth  Avenue  headquarters  of 
the  Tolstoy  Foundation,  which 
gathers  funds  to  aid  refugees 
from  Russia.  Countess  Tolstoy 
lives  on  a seventy-acre  farm  near 
Nyack,  which  she  is  trying  to 
make  self-supporting  so  that  it 


can  be  used  as  a sheltering  place 
for  the  aged  and  sick.  A camp 
for  Russian  children  operates 


there  in  the  Summer  time. 

MARRIED  TO  TOLSTOY, 
by  Cynthia  Asquith,  288 
pp.  Illustrated.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $5. 

REVIEWED  BY 

Herbert  Kupferberg 

FOR  YEARS  the  drama  of 
the  Tolstoys’  married  life 
had  been  played  before  a 
world  audience.  In  1910  it 
flared  into  melodrama.  Every 
newspaper  blazoned  the  news 
that,  at  the  age  of  82,  Tol- 
stoy had  staggered  out  into 
the  snow  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  fled  from  his 
much-loved  home.  To  escape 
from  what  or  whom?  From 
the  woman  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  for  forty-eight 
years ! 

“Ten  days  later  followed 
the  news  of  his  death  at  an 
obscure  railway  station.  The 
world  mourned  the  great 
writer;  his  miserable  wife 
was  blamed  for  his  death.” 

Thus  begins  Lady  Cynthia 
Asquith’s  biography  of  Sonya 
Tolstoy,  who  went  to  her 
death  fearing — with  good  rea- 
son— that  she  would  be  re- 
membered as  a shrewish  and 
suspicious  old  woman,  rather 
than  as  a cherished  young- 
bride  whose  husband  could 
write:  “I  did  not  believe  I 
could  be  so  much  in  love.” 
Lady  Asquith  acknowledges 
that  Countess  Tolsoy  bore  her 
share  of  responsibility  for  the 
family’s  quarrels,  that 
throughout  her  marriage  she 
made  a practice  of  threaten- 
ing to  commit  suicide,  and 
that  in  the  last  years  of  her 
husband’s  life  she  was  actual- 
ly mentally  unbalanced. 

Her  Defender 

Nevertheless,  Lady  Asquith 
cheerfully  assumes  the  role 
of  “a  self-appointed  counsel 
for  the  defense,”  and  in  this 


Countess  Tolstoy 


forthright  and  spirited  biog- 
raphy she  makes  out  an  ex- 
cellent case  for  Sonya  Tol- 
stoy as  a brave  woman  who 
had  to  bear  almost  impossible 
burdens  in  her  marriage  to  a 
great  man  who  was  a unique 
mixture  of  genius,  saint  and 
simpleton. 

In  her  nearly  half  a century 
of  marriage,  Tolstoy’s  wife 
bore  him  thirteen  children  (of 
whom  she  saw  seven  die), 
worked  night  and  day  to  copy 
out  his  manuscripts  (includ- 
ing seven  drafts  of  “War  and 
Peace”),  fed  and  housed  the 
horde  of  weird  and  not  overly 
clean  disciples^  and  cultists 
that  periodically  moved  into 
the  master’s  household  at 
Yasnaya  Polyana  and,  finally,  ! 
took  over  the  management  of 
business  and  copyright  affairs 
after  her  husband  underwent 
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MY  FATHER 


BY  COUNT  LEON  L.  TOLSTOI 


a .spiritual  crisis  that  led  him 
to  renounce  private  property. 
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But  although  this  is  a pur- 
poseful biography,  it  isn’t  a 
partisan  one.  Its  fairness  to 
all  parties  concerned  is  among 
its  attractive  qualities.  There 
is  as  much  sympathy  in  Lady 
Asquith’s  perceptive  depic- 
tion of  Tolstoy  as  there  is 
in  her  sensitive  portrayal  of 
his  wife.  Tolstoy  is  shown 
as  a moralist  struggling  to 
live  by  unlivable  ideals  such 
as — that  it  was  sinful  to  own 
anything  at  all,  that  all  gov- 
ernments were  automatical- 
ly evil,  that  passive  resistance 
was  the  answer  to  all  prob- 
lems. His  wife — like  himself, 
an  aristocrat  by  birth  — is 
shown  as  a practical  woman 
avowedly  more  concerned 
with  her  children’s  future 
than  with  humanity’s.  She 
understood  and  rejoiced  in 
Tolstoy’s  genius,  but  she  also 
wished  he  would  apply  some 
of  the  psychological  insight 
he  showed  in  his  great  books 
to  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal  in  everyday  life. 

In  writing  what  amounts 
to  a dual  biography  of  the 
Tolstoys,  Lady  Asquith  made 
good  use  of  the  multiplicity 
of  material  that  exists  on 
their  well-documented  lives. 


iacluding  their  own  diaries. 

1 Tolstoy  and  his  wife  had 
a curious  habit  of  writing 
their  intimate  thoughts  in 
these  journals  and  then  each 
deliberately  leaving  them 
open  for  the  other  to  read — 
a sure  road  to  a troublesome 
marriage,  but  an  inviting 
pathway  to  a discerning 
biographer.  Using  her  sources 
wisely  and  tastefully.  Lady 
Asquith  has  illuminated  not 
only  Tolstoy’s  life  but  many 
of  his  works,  for  these  often 
reflected  his  everyday  pre- 
occupation as  well  as  his  spir- 
itual crises.'  She  has  also 
given  more  than  a passing 
glimpse  into  the  world  of 
pre-revolutionary  Russia,  its 
aristocracy  and  peasantry,  its 
ferment  and  famines  and  the 
characters  of  her  tragic  yet 
warmly  human  story  become 
almost  Tolstoyan  themselves, 
in  their  complexity  and  con- 
tradictions. 

The  biography  — . fresh, 
vivid,  detailed  and  one  feels 
essentially  truthful  — is  as 
much  a memorial  to  its  au- 
thor as  to  its  subject,  for 
Lady  Cynthia  Asquith  died 
shortly  after  completing  the 
manuscript  and  never  saw 
her  book  in  published  form. 


Eiclimann’s  Error 


To  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune: 

The  discussion  over  the  radio  by  your 
correspondent  Robert  Bird  and  Jerome 
Nathanson  on  the  Adolf  Eichmann 
case  recalled  similar  public  discussion 
following  the  Kishinef  massacre  of 
Jews  in  Bessarabia  60  years  ago.  Then, 
as  now,  the  world  was  shocked  by  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  and  debated  the 
question  of  capital  punishment  for  the 
perpetrators. 

Leo  Tolstoy  wrote  two  short  essays 
entitled  “Esarhaddon  and  Other  Tales,” 
published  in  a volume  by  Funk  & Wag- 
nails  Company,  of  New  York,  in  1903, 
‘‘for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  impover- 
ished by  riots  in  Kishinef  and  Gomel.” 
The  tiny  volume  contains  an  introduc- 
tion by  one  of  the  translators  who  quotes 
a letter  from  Tolstoy  to  S.  N.  Rabind- 
vitch,  the  famous  Russian  Jewish  hu- 
morist Sholom  Aleichem,  written  at  Yas- 
naya  Polyana  on  May  6,  1903,  part  of 
which  is  as  applicable  as  if  it  were  writ- 
ten today: 

" Unfortunately , what  I most  wish 
to  say.  namely,  that  the  guilt  — not 
only  of  the  Kishinef  horrors,  but  of 
all  the  discord  apparent  in  a certain 
small  part  (not  the  peasants)  of  the 
Russian  people  — lies  solely  with  the 
government.  But  that  is  just  what  I 
may  not  say  in  any  publication 
printed  in  Russia .” 

This  bit  of  philosophy  Is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  Eichmann  as  to  Esarhaddon: 

" You  thought  life  dwelt  in  you 
alone, but  I have  drawn  aside  the  veil  of 
the  delusion,  and  have  let  you  see  that 
by  doing  evil  to  others  you  have  done 
it  to  yourself  also.  Life  is  one  in  them 
all,  and  you  have  in  yourself  but  a 
portion  of  this  common  life.  And  only 
in  that  one  part  of  life  that  is  in  you 
can  you  make  life  better  or  worse — 
can  you  increase  or  decrease  it.  You 
can  only  improve  life  in  yourself  by 
destroying  the  barriers  that  divide 


Leo  Tolstoy 

vnT  i V,°Ur  Vtes’  but  is  not  destroyed. 

life  nn3U?ht  1°  !engthen  VOUr  own 

life,  and  to  shorten  theirs,  but  you 
eonnot  do  this.  Life  knows  neither 
time  nor  space.  The  life  of  a moment 
and  the  life  of  a thousand  years,  your 

your  life  from  that  of  others,  and  by  [ ilvMhie  °-  al1  the  visi™e  and 

considering  others  as  yourself,  and  ' equal  To  ]n<  the  world.  are 

loving  them.  * T°  des}roy  life,  or  to  alter  it,  is 

jTo  destroy  the  life  that  dwells  in  that  ZSlV.  hJe  one  tKing 


others  is  beyond  your  power . The  life 
ot  those  you  have  slain  has  vanished 


lo%ee»iSts’  AU  else  but  seems  to  us 
Regretably,  history  does  repeat  itself 
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PREFACE 


My  object  in  writing  this  book  has  been  to 
set  forth  a general  and  accurate  picture  of 
the  life  and  work  of  my  Father,  illustrated 
by  my  personal  recollections. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  per- 
sonality of  Tolstoi,  and  in  the  enormous 
work  accomplished  by  him,  these  entirely 
sincere  chapters  may  perhaps  make  clearer 
some  of  the  questions  treated  by  him.  They 
may  also  throw  fresh  light  on  the  material 
conditions  in  which  he  worked — conditions 
of  happiness  and  well-being  that  have  been 
questioned  by  several  French  and  Russian 
writers  who  knew  my  Father  personally. 

He  enjoyed  this  happiness  in  his  every-day 
life  to  an  extent  that  is  rarely  experienced, 
and  this  was  perhaps  the  cause,  or  at  least 
one  cf  the  causes,  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
strength.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  in  his  own 
social  and  religious  works,  of  the  happiness 
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PREFACE 


he  enjoyed.  Turguenieff  spoke  with  envy 
of  Tolstoi’s  “ good  luck.”  That  good  fortune 
was  exemplified,  above  all,  in  his  wife,  my 
Mother,  the  Countess  Sophie  Tolstoi. 

I have  tried  to  be  as  sincere  and  just  as 
possible  in  what  I have  written.  I have  not 
attempted  to  put  forward  a defence  of  either 
my  Father  or  my  Mother.  I have  tried 
solely  to  set  forth  the  truth,  and  to  say  all 
that  I ought  to  say  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  understood  by  others.  The  better  we 
know  Tolstoi  as  he  was,  and  as  the  man  he 
appeared  to  us  to  be,  the  more  we  shall 
appreciate  his  work,  and  the  nearer  we  shall 
come  to  a comprehension  of  his  doctrine 
and  of  his  ideas.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  love  him  and  to  follow 
him. 

“ I am  not  a saint,”  my  Father  used  to 
say  to  us  ; “I  am  a very  weak  and  feeble 
man,  who  wants  to  serve  the  God  of  Truth, 
but  who  is  continually  stumbling ! I am  a 
pitiable  but  sincere  creature,  who  has  always 
and  with  all  his  soul  desired  to  become  a 
good  and  generous  man,  a good  servant  of 
God.” 

My  duty  as  a son,  in  regard  to  the  memory 
of  my  Father,  is  to  wish,  like  him,  to  be  a 
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servant  of  Truth.  If  in  this  book  I have 
sometimes  made  mistakes,  as  all  of  us  are 
liable  to  do,  I ask  nothing  better  than  to  be 
corrected. 

Let  me  say  frankly,  however,  that  it 
will  not  be  possible,  merely  by  documents 
alone,  to  persuade  me  to  accept  opinions 
that  are  contrary  to  my  own.  Apart  from 
all  documents,  there  exist  in  my  heart  and 
in  my  reason  data  that  are  much  more 
certain  and  much  more  true  than  even  the 
“ Letters  ” and  the  “ Journal  ” of  Tolstoi 
himself  ; for  the  latter  were  written  (in  part, 
at  least)  at  times — for  example,  during  his 
flight — when  he  was  more  or  less  in  an  ailing 
and  over-excited  state  of  mind.  It  is  pre- 
cisely to  these  data — data  implanted  in  my 
heart  and  in  my  innermost  feelings — that 
I wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

I have  recently  read  in  La  Nouvelle 
Revue  Franqaise,  for  instance,  certain  docu- 
ments on  the  departure  and  the  death  of 
Tolstoi,  together  with  the  very  interesting 
narrative  of  the  peasant  Novikov,  in  regard 
to  his  last  visit  to  Jasnaia  Poliana. 

It  appears  from  this  narrative  that,  during 
the  night,  my  Father  went  to  his  young 
friend’s  room  and  had  a long  conversation 
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with  him.  This  was  in  October  1910,  only 
a few  days  before  his  flight. 

In  reading  Novikov’s  admirable  narrative, 
and  his  report  of  his  conversation  with  my 
Father,  I thought  of  only  one  thing.  During 
that  night  they  spoke  of  a thousand  matters, 
but  they  did  not  even  touch  on  the  principal 
thing,  the  question  that  was  torturing  Tolstoi’s 
heart.  My  Father  did  not  say  a single  word 
to  Novikov  in  regard  to  the  secret  of  his 
will,  which  he  was  hiding  from  my  Mother. 

He  spoke  of  the  nervous  crises  to  which 
my  Mother  was  subjected,  and  for  which 
he  always  blamed  himself.  He  stated  that 
he  had  always  desired  to  leave  his  home, 
which  he  said  had  been  “ a hell  ” for  him. 
He  did  not  apparently  realise  at  that  moment, 
however,  even  in  himself,  the  reason  for  the 
anguish  from  which  he  was  suffering.  His 
tender  heart  was  torn  at  that  instant  solely 
through  the  strained  relations  that  had  un- 
fortunately arisen  between  himself  and  my 
Mother  owing  to  his  having  made  a secret 
will. 

What  I have  written  will  show  how 
Tolstoi  himself  regarded  his  material  life,  and 
why  he  did  not  change  it  down  to  the  end. 
In  this  volume  will  also  be  found  a record  of 
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the  impression  made  upon  me  by  my  last 
summer  at  Jasnaia  Poliana,  which  may  ex- 
plain many  things. 

Let  me  repeat  once  more  that,  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  work  and  the  doctrine  of 
Tolstoi,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to 
know  the  truth  in  regard  to  his  private  daily 
life. 

LEON  L.  TOLSTOI. 

Paris,  1923. 
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THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  MY  FATHER 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  TOLSTOI  FAMILY 

Jasnaia  Poliana  is  the  name  of  the  Tolstoi 
family  estate,  on  which  Count  Leon  Nicolae- 
vitch  Tolstoi,  my  father,  was  born  on  August 
28,  1828,  and  where  he  lived  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  This  estate  he  regarded  as 
an  organic  part  of  himself,  as  land  which  had 
created  him. 

“Jasnaia  Poliana”  means,  in  Russian, 

“ The  Open  Glade.”  It  comprises  to-day 

a little  village  of  barely  a hundred  peasants’ 

houses,  and  is  situated  in  the  Government 

of  Toula,  at  about  ten  miles  to  the  south 

of  the  town  of  that  name.  Toula,  as  many 

people  know,  is  an  industrial  centre,  rather 

over  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  south 

of  Moscow.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  Great 
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Russia,  so  that  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
Russian  people  that  Tolstoi  passed  his  whole 

life. 

Several  generations  of  his  ancestors,  who 
had  the  right  to  use  the  titles  of  princes, 
lived  on  the  estate  before  him.  One  of  them, 
Prince  Nicolas  Volkonsky,  Tolstoi’s  grand- 
father, constructed  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
comprising  the  estate  of  Jasnaia  Poliana. 
Volkonsky  was  a former  general  under 
Catherine  II.  He  was  a man  of  great  in- 
telligence, but  very  proud.  He  was  well 
known  to  and  very  much  esteemed  by  all 
around  him.  He  was  the  original  of  the 
old  Prince  Bolkonsky  in  my  father’s  book, 
“ War  and  Peace.”  It  was  through  Prince 
Nicolas  Volkonsky,  my  great-grandfather, 
that  Jasnaia  Poliana  came  into  the  Tolstoi 
family’s  possession,  for  he  gave  it  to  my 
grandmother,  his  good  and  cultured  only 
daughter,  Princess  Marie  Volkonsky,  as 
her  dowry,  when  she  married  my  grand- 
father, Count  Nicolas  Tolstoi,  the  father  of 
Tolstoi. 

The  original  owner  of  Jasnaia  Poliana, 
however,  was  Prince  Serge  Volkonsky,  who 
received  the  estate  as  a gift  from  Catherine  II. 
It  was  this  Prince  who  planted  the  avenues 
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of  ancient  lime  trees  that  surround  the 
mansion,  and  who  planned  and  laid  out  with 
exceptional  taste  the  park,  with  its  four 
lakes  and  its  spacious  lawns. 

Visitors  to  the  old  house  at  Jasnaia 
Poliana  are  still  shown  a whole  collection  of 
old  Tolstoi  family  portraits,  among  which 
are  included  pictures  representing  the  two 
Princes  Volkonsky  of  whom  I have  just 
spoken.  I was  especially  fond,  as  a child, 
of  the  portrait  of  Prince  Nicolas  Volkonsky, 
in  a red  velvet  kaftan  and  a white  wig.  It 
was  considered,  when  I grew  older,  that  I 
rather  resembled  this  Prince  in  appear- 
ance. 

In  addition  to  the  Volkonsky  pictures,  the 
collection  includes  portraits  of  Tolstois  of 
generations  past,  as  well  as  those  of  ancestors 
of  several  other  princely  families,  such  as 
those  of  Troubetskoy  and  Gortchakoff.  There 
is  also  a portrait  of  my  great-grandfather, 
Count  Ilia  Tolstoi.  Another  portrait  is  that 
of  Princess  Mordkine  (1705),  mother  of  the 
old  Prince  Gortchakoff,  who  was  blind. 

Eight  princely  families  were  counted 
among  our  ancestors,  most  of  them  being 
descendants  of  Rurik — that  is  to  say,  from 
the  ancient  Vareges.  This  ancestral  wealth 
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was  the  principal  source  from  which  Tolstoi 
drew  the  remarkable  shrewdness  of  his  mind, 
and  was  the  initial  foundation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius. 

Five  consecutive  generations  lived  in  their 
turn  on  this  beautiful  estate  of  Jasnaia 
Poliana  : the  original  Volkonsky,  then 
Prince  Nicolas  Volkonsky,  then  the  first 
Tolstois,  the  parents  of  my  father,  then 
my  father  and  his  family,  and  lastly,  the 
families  of  his  children.  At  present  only 
three  of  us — my  elder  brother  and  my  two 
sisters — remain  in  Russia,  and  spend  part 
of  their  time  at  Jasnaia.  The  others,  owing 
to  the  unhappy  conditions  of  the  moment, 
are  scattered  throughout  the  world. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Tolstoi  sleep  tran- 
quilly, alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  wood,  near 
the  old  family  mansion.  The  body  of  my 
Mother,  unfortunately,  was  interred,  against 
my  own  personal  wishes,  not  by  the  side  of 
her  husband,  as  she  had  strongly  desired 
should  be  done  during  her  life,  but  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  parish  church,  two  versts 
from  Jasnaia.  My  father’s  parents  are  buried 
in  the  same  place,  as  well  as  some  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters. 

My  niece  Tanechka,  the  only  daughter 
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of  my  sister  Tatiana,  wrote  me  recently 
from  Jasnaia,  saying  that  her  only  wish  is 
one  day  to  see  us  all  once  more  together  in 
the  house  of  our  birth.  How  long  will  it 
be,  alas  ! before  it  is  possible  for  this  beautiful 
dream  of  a sixteen-year-old  girl  to  become 
reality  ? In  the  depths  of  our  hearts  we 
always  dream  of  returning  to  the  place  of 
our  birth.  For  my  own  part  there  is  no 
place  on  earth  that  I love  so  much  as  Jasnaia. 
The  nature  of  the  place  has  become  a part 
of  my  life.  But  for  the  time  being  I no 
longer  have  any  hope,  not  merely  of  living 
there  again,  but  even  of  having  the  joy  of 
once  more  seeing  it. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Tolstoi’s  tomb,  more- 
over, have  so  changed  that  quiet  little  corner 
of  Russia,  which  was  formerly  so  peaceful 
and  remote,  that  it  cannot  any  longer  possess 
the  charm  that  once  surrounded  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jasnaia  has  been  provisionally 
declared  to  be  national  property. 

Of  Tolstoi’s  large  family  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, six  of  us  are  still  alive — four  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  Some  of  the  brothers  possess 
large  families  of  their  own.  My  second 
brother,  Ilia,  who  is  at  present  in  America, 
already  has  some  grandchildren.  If  we  were 
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all  to  meet  at  Jasnaia  once  more  we  should 

number  perhaps  fifty. 

But  my  mission  is  not  to  speak  of  the 
younger  generation,  but  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tives of  my  father  and  mother,  who  for  the 
most  part  have  passed  away.  Let  me  say 
a few  words  about  some  of  them. 

Our  relatives  on  my  mother’s  side  were 
very  numerous.  She  had  two  sisters  and 
four  brothers,  who  sometimes  came  to  see 
her. 

Her  sister,  Madame  Kouzminsky,  our 
Aunt  Tania,  was  not  only  one  of  our  nearest 
relatives,  but  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
faithful  friends  my  father  possessed.  She 
served  him,  in  her  youth,  as  his  model  for 
Natascha  Eoustova,  the  young  heroine  of 
“War  and  Peace.” 

My  mother’s  brothers  included  Stephen 
Bers,  who  at  one  time  was  to  be  described 
rather  as  my  father’s  good  comrade,  than 
merely  as  one  of  his  friends.  He  has  left 
some  very  interesting  souvenirs  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Tolstoi. 

My  father,  on  his  side,  had  only  one 
brother,  our  Uncle  Serge,  and  one  sister, 
our  Aunt  Marie,  who  was  exceedingly  dear 
to  all  of  us. 
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These  dear  people  were  to  us  as  a part  of 
the  family  itself,  and  we  loved  them  as  much 
as  they  loved  us.  No  shade  of  difference 
ever  occurred  between  us,  and  our  rela- 
tions together,  throughout  our  whole  lives, 
were  characterised  by  entire  simplicity  and 
freedom. 

A third  somewhat  close  relation  on  my 
father’s  side  was  our  old  aunt,  Countess 
Alexandrine  Tolstoi,  who  was  well  known  in 
St.  Petersburg  society.  A lady  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  she  was  governess,  during  the  reign 
of  three  Emperors,  down  to  the  advent  of 
Nicolas  II.,  to  several  of  the  Grand  Duchesses. 
She  remained  on  intimate  terms  with  our 
whole  family  throughout  her  entire  life,  and 
sometimes  came  down  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  see  us  at  Jasnaia.  I have  nothing  very 
particular  to  say  of  this  aunt  from  the  Imperial 
Court,  however,  except  that  my  father  always 
treated  her  with  flattering  politeness.  Their 
correspondence,  moreover,  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  good  relations,  always  very 
amicable  and  intellectual,  that  existed  between 
them. 

My  Uncle  Serge,  as  my  father  described 
him  in  his  “ Souvenirs,”  which  he  began  but 
never  completed,  was  “ selfish  and  charming, 
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and  sincere  to  a degree  that  I have  never 
seen  equalled.”  To  me  he  appeared  to  be 
a calm  and  unhappy  man,  who  said  little 
but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  much, 
after  his  own  fashion. 

He  lived  with  his  family  on  his  great 
estate  of  Pirogovo,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Jasnaia.  He  married  a simple  gipsy  girl,  a 
chorus  woman  belonging  to  a company  of 
Tsiganes  at  Toula,  and  by  her  he  had  three 
daughters  and  a son.  Through  sheer  good- 
ness of  heart,  he  married  her  after  the  birth 
of  his  first  two  children. 

Uncle  Serge  loved  my  father  all  his  life 
with  a deep  sentiment  of  tenderness  and 
admiration,  although  he  was  far  from  sharing 
his  ideas.  To  the  end  of  his  days  he  was 
proud  of  his  illustrious  brother,  and  he  once 
said  to  me,  with  intense  conviction : “I 
don’t  agree  with  your  father’s  ideas,  as  you 
know,  but  I cannot  refuse  to  recognise  his 
personal  merits,  if  only  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  transformed  himself.  Look 
how  sweet  and  good  he  has  become  ! ” 

My  Uncle  Serge  was  not  the  only  one  whom 
I heard  express  this  kind  of  criticism,  which 
was  the  judgment  of  a brother  who  thoroughly 
realised  what  an  enormous  moral  effort  my 
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father  had  had  to  make  throughout  his  life 
in  order  to  become  what  he  had  become. 

Count  Serge  Nicolaevitch,  in  short,  was 
an  original  type  of  man.  Sometimes  he  spent 
whole  months  at  a stretch  without  leaving 
his  rooms,  where  he  read  and  even  wrote 
innumerable  reports  on  matters  connected 
with  his  property.  Sometimes,  too,  he  re- 
mained all  alone,  weeping  in  his  bedroom, 
and  his  “ Ohs  ! ” and  his  “ Ahs  ! ” could  be 
heard  in  every  part  of  the  house.  At  bottom, 
he  was  a true  grand  seigneur.  In  soul  and  in 
body  he  belonged  to  the  old  noble  stock, 
and  when  he  left  his  own  estate  it  was  always 
in  a carriage  drawn  by  four  horses.  When 
he  passed  through  his  village  the  peasants 
were  well  aware  that,  however  far  off  they 
might  be,  it  was  their  duty  to  take  off  their 

hats. 

Count  Serge,  unlike  my  father,  was  not 
fond  of  the  lower  classes.  On  the  contrary, 
he  spoke  of  the  Russian  moujiks  with  con- 
tempt, and  treated  them  as  thieves  and 
rascals.  He  used  the  same  expressions  to 
describe  the  Russian  Ministers  and  many 
other  persons,  especially  some  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  new  Russian  middle  class, 
which  was  becoming  more  and  more  mixed 
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and  unmannerly.  In  this  way  my  Uncle 
Serge  freely  criticised  journalists,  doctors, 
professors,  and  the  newer  authors.  In  this 
connection  he  had  much  in  common  with 
my  father,  for  both  belonged  to  the  “ good 
old  days,”  when  the  aristocrats  by  birth  and 
culture  governed  Russia , and  when  Russian 
life  as  a whole  was  incomparably  more 
refined. 

My  uncle,  after  reading  new  Russian, 
French,  or  English  books,  always  discussed 
them  with  my  father ; and  when  he  recom- 
mended anything,  my  father  almost  invariably 
not  only  approved  of  his  recommendation 
but  himself  grew  enthusiastic  over  the  author 
in  question. 

It  was  Count  Serge  Nicolaevitch  who 
called  his  attention,  for  instance,  to  Octave 
Mirbeau’s  book,  “ Le  Journal  d’une  Femme 
de  Chambre,”  which  was  then  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire.  He 
often  discovered  Russian  writers,  too.  The 
English  writer  Dickens  was  the  favourite 
author  of  both  brothers,  and  during  their 
lives  they  took  a pleasure  in  re-reading  him 
several  times. 

When  my  father  and  his  brother  were 
together  at  either  Jasnaia  Poliana  or  at 
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Pirogovo,  during  their  later  years,  they  loved 
to  play  cards,  and  especially  whist,  but  as 
they  both  played  very  badly  and  seldom 
paid  much  attention  to  what  they  were  doing, 
they  always  lost  money,  which  was  all  the 
more  annoying  as  they  usually  fixed  very 
high  stakes. 

In  his  younger  days  my  Uncle  Serge  was 
an  officer  in  the  army,  but  he  afterwards  retired 
to  the  country,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life.  For  several  years  he  was  Marshal  of 
Nobility  in  our  district  of  Krapivna,  which  is 
practically  all  that  he  did  during  his  life. 

His  visits  to  Jasnaia  Poliana  were  greatly 
looked  forward  to  by  the  whole  family. 
The  sincere  delight  my  father  felt  at  seeing 
him  was  shared  by  all  of  us,  and  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  merely  to  meet  the 
big  blue  eyes  of  our  beloved  and  intelligent 
“ Diadia  Serega,”  and  to  hear  his  pleasant 
voice  was  a veritable  pleasure  for  us  all. 

He  very  rarely  lost  his  temper,  and  he 
never  complained  of  other  people,  and  when 
he  spoke  he  never  argued  but  merely  ex- 
pressed his  ideas  in  a plain  and  straight- 
forward manner. 

He  did  not  approve  of  my  father’s  social 
and  religious  books.  He  did  not  like  them, 
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and  perhaps  he  asked  himself  why  his  brother 
had  written  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  Tolstoi’s  novels, 
and  he  read  each  of  my  father’s  new  works 
with  the  closest  attention.  I remember  well 
how  delighted  he  was  with  several  of  them. 

Serge  Nicolaevitch  loved  music,  but  he 
could  not,  as  my  father  did,  appreciate 
classical  works.  He  would  not  take  the 
trouble  either  to  listen  to  them  or  to  under- 
stand them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  simply 
adored  the  old  Russian  popular  songs,  which 
sometimes  so  carried  him  away  that  he  began 
to  sing  them  himself,  to  the  movements  of 
his  hands  and  feet.  Occasionally  he  would 
get  together  a choir  of  peasants,  in  front  of 
his  house  at  Pirogovo,  and  listen  to  their 
singing  for  hours  at  a time,  for  which  he 
would  reward  them  with  large  quantities  of 
vodka. 

When  my  Uncle  Serge  fell  dangerously 
ill  from  cancer  in  the  face,  and  his  end  was 
near,  my  father  hastened  to  see  him  and, 
when  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  a 
priest  should  or  should  not  be  sent  for,  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  the  last  sacra- 
ments, my  father  insisted  that  the  village 
pope  should  be  summoned.  This  was  an 
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action  that  was  quite  unexpected  on  his 
part,  and  I remember  that  my  aunt,  Serge 
Nicolaevitch’s  wife,  was  deeply  moved  by  it. 

My  father’s  only  sister,  my  Aunt  Marie, 
spent  the  end  of  her  life  as  a nun  in  the 
great  convent  of  Chamardino,  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kalouga.  Very  gifted  and  intelligent, 
an  excellent  pianist  and  very  cultivated,  she 
was  throughout  her  life  one  of  the  best  friends 
of  our  family.  She  married  her  cousin, 
Count  Valerian  Tolstoi,  and  had  a son  and 
two  daughters.  Her  son,  Nicolas,  like  all 
the  Tolstois  of  that  Christian  name,  died 
quite  young,  a few  months  after  his  marriage. 
The  elder  daughter  married  Prince  Obolensky, 
and  the  other  M.  Nagorny.  Both  had  large 
families,  and  both  they  and  their  children 
often  came  to  Jasnaia  Poliana,  but  par- 
ticularly Aunt  Marie,  whose  visits  were  always 
looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest  joy. 

On  her  appearance  we  all  felt  as  if  a new 
and  very  great  tonic  had  been  given  to  all 
our  lives,  and  when  the  time  came  for  her 
to  leave,  we  all  regretted  that  she  could  not 
always  remain  with  us.  She  usually  spent 
a month  or  two  with  us  in  the  autumn,  and 
then  returned  home  to  her  estate  or,  later  in 
her  life,  to  her  convent. 
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As  she  was  very  religious,  we  always 
gave  her  a room  in  one  corner  of  which  there 
was  one  of  the  traditional  ikons.  I remember 
that  on  one  occasion  we  put  her  in  a room 
in  which  there  was  no  ikon , but  Aunt  Marie 
believed,  all  the  same,  that  she  could  see 
one  in  the  comer,  and  she  knelt  for  a long 
time  in  prayer  in  that  part  of  the  room. 
She  discovered  in  the  morning  that  the  ikon 
was  not  an  ikon  at  all,  but  merely  a mass 
of  dormant  flies.  We  often  teased  her  about 
this  little  incident,  and  remarked : “ Well, 

why  not  pray  before  the  flies  ? It  is  better, 
perhaps,  to  pray  before  something  alive  than 
before  a wooden  ikon  ! ” Aunt  Marie  always 
took  our  jokes  on  this  subject  in  good 
part,  however,  and  laughed  with  the  rest 
of  us. 

Later  on,  nevertheless,  she  was  unable 
to  forgive  her  brother,  for  all  that  she  con- 
sidered him  so  tolerant  and  so  wise,  for  the 
sneering  description  he  gave  of  the  Mass 
and  the  Holy  Sacrament,  in  one  of  the 
chapters  of  “ Resurrection.”  She  regarded 
this  act  of  my  father  as  unjust  and  mis- 
chievous, and  was  deeply  hurt  by  it.  It  is 
asserted,  by  the  way,  that  this  particular 
chapter  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  famous 
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excommunication  of  Tolstoi  from  the  Church, 
by  the  Holy  Synod,  on  February  22,  1901. 

This  event,  I remember,  produced  a very 
painful  effect  on  the  sensitive  soul  of  my 
father,  and  although,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Holy  Synod,  he  showed  himself  calm  and 
even  a little  indifferent  in  regard  to  the 
penalty  which  Pobiedonostseff,  the  Procureur 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  had  inflicted  upon  him, 
he  nevertheless  felt  it  more  than  one  would 
have  thought  would  have  been  the  case. 
My  Aunt  Marie  felt  the  incident  so  keenly 
that  she  was  ill  for  some  time  afterwards. 
Later  on,  she  refused  even  to  speak  about  the 
matter. 

It  will  be  remembered,  perhaps,  that  after 
his  flight  from  Jasnaia  Poliana  my  father 
went  direct  to  his  sister,  who  was  then  the 
only  living  being  who  had  known  him  in 
his  childhood  and  subsequent  life. 

It  appears  to  me  that  he  must  have  been 
impelled  to  go  to  the  Convent  at  Chamardino 
by  two  reasons,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say  two  very  strong  sentiments.  One 
of  these  undoubtedly  was  the  desire  that 
he  had  once  more,  before  his  death,  which 
he  perhaps  felt  approaching,  to  see  his  only 
sister.  The  other  was  to  go  where  good 
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people  were  able  to  find  a real  tranquillity  of 
soul,  in  religion. 

He  went  from  Jasnaia  to  the  famous 
Optina  Monastery,  where  he  spent  the  night, 
and  on  the  following  evening  he  arrived  at 
his  sister’s  convent.  She  received  him  with 
intense  emotion  and  joy.  They  dined 
together,  and  he  told  her  that  his  desire 
was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Optina. 
He  was  quite  prepared,  he  said,  to  fulfil 
the  humble  tasks  imposed  on  the  inmates 
of  the  monastery,  on  condition  that  he  was 
not  obliged  to  attend  church. 

He  stayed  for  the  night  at  Chamardino, 
and  went  on  foot  the  next  day  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  where  he  formed  the  idea  of 
procuring  a lodging.  In  the  afternoon  he 
returned  to  see  his  sister. 

At  five  o’clock,  however,  his  daughter 
Alexandra  suddenly  arrived,  and  told  him 
several  things — that  they  were  being  “ pur- 
sued ” (as  if  they  were  being  chased  by  a 
dangerous  animal) — and  they  hurriedly  left 
the  monastery  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Where  should  they  go  ? My  father,  I 
have  been  told,  had  a vague  idea  of  going  to 
Bulgaria.  I do  not  know  if  Dr.  Makovitsky, 
who  accompanied  them,  or  my  sister,  had  any 
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clear  idea  as  to  where  and  why  they  were 
taking  away  a poor  old  man,  who  desired 
nothing  but  to  be  able  to  rest. 

On  the  road,  as  is  now  known,  Tolstoi 
fell  ill  and  died  at  the  railway  station  at 
Aspatovo. 

My  Aunt  Marie  passed  away  a few  years 
after  my  father,  her  death  being  calm  and 
peaceful.  She  quietly  wished  the  sister  who 
watched  her  “ Good- night,”  turned  towards 
the  wall  and  sank  tranquilly  into  a sleep 
that  had  no  waking. 

How  I regret  to-day  that  I never  went 
to  see  her,  during  her  lifetime,  at  the  con- 
vent where  she  ended  her  days  ! She  invited 
me  on  many  occasions  to  go  and  see  her 
there,  and  even  reproached  me  for  not 
going.  Had  I gone,  it  would  have  given 
her  great  pleasure,  while  I should  have 
cherished  the  recollection  of  my  visit  as  one 
of  my  dearest  souvenirs. 

I do  not  know  if  I shall  again  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  my  father’s  doctor,  Dr.  Makovitsky, 
in  the  course  of  this  book,  therefore  I will 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  in  this  chapter  as  to  this  admirable 
man. 

A very  convinced  Tolstoian,  sensitive 
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and  refined  of  character,  “ Douchan,”  as 
he  was  called  by  the  family,  was  the  most 
devoted  of  all  Tolstoi’s  friends.  He  lived 
with  us  at  Jasnaia  for  many  years,  looking 
after  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and  also 
finding  time  to  act  as  doctor  to  all  the  people 
in  the  neighbouring  villages.  A Slovak  by 
origin,  he  was  an  admirer  not  only  of  Tolstoi, 
but  of  Russia  and  its  people  as  a whole. 

My  father  liked  him  sincerely,  and  met 
him  frequently.  He  had  long  conversations 
with  him,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  most 
private  and  serious  questions. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Tolstoi, 
Makovitsky  returned  to  Austria,  where  he 
committed  suicide.  This  was  an  act  of 
despair  that  nobody  expected  of  him  ; but, 
as  somebody  said  to  me  recently,  the  tendency 
towards  suicide  was  hereditary  with  poor 
Douchan,  and,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  which  he  made  against  it,  the  idea 
obtained  a stronger  and  stronger  hold  on 
him  until,  taking  advantage  of  a moment 
of  inattention  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  he 
hanged  himself  in  the  attic  of  his  house. 
This  was  all  the  more  curious  as  he  had  often 
stated  that  he  regarded  suicide  as  unreligious 
and  immoral. 
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I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  material  existence  had  much 
to  do  with  his  premature  death. 

Another  great  and  noble  personality 
among  my  nearest  relations  was  my  Aunt 
Kouzminsky,  whom  I have  already  mentioned 
as  being  my  mother’s  sister.  She  is  still 
alive,  and  I have  just  had  a letter  from  her, 
from  Soviet  Russia,  filled  with  love  and 
tenderness.  She  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
three  people  who  were  dearest  to  my  father, 
next  to  his  own  family,  and  I am  happy  to 
think  that  one  of  these  days  I may  yet  see 
her  again. 

Aunt  Tania  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  numerous  Bers  family,  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  doctors  at  the  Kremlin. 
My  mother  was  the  second  daughter.  When 
my  parents  married  and  settled  down  at 
Jasnaia,  Aunt  Tania,  who  was  then  a young 
girl,  often  came  from  Moscow  to  see  them. 
My  father  was,  therefore,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  his  married  life,  on  terms  of  deep  and 
close  friendship  with  my  Aunt  Tania,  and  this 
deep  sympathy  lasted  throughout  their  lives. 

She  possessed  a beautiful  voice,  was  bright 
and  lively  in  character,  intelligent,  and  affec- 
tionate. All  these  qualities  naturally  made 
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her  an  ideal  companion  for  my  parents.  My 
father  took  her  with  him  when  he  went 
hunting,  and  in  the  evening  he  accompanied 
her  singing  on  the  piano,  while  my  mother 
found  in  her  sister  a help  and  a support. 

During  this  time  my  Uncle  Serge,  who 
had  not  then  married  his  future  wife,  often 
came  to  Jasnaia,  where  he  met  the  pretty 
and  charming  Tania  Bers.  They  fell  deeply 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  their  marriage 
was  practially  decided  upon.  It  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  a strong  sentiment  of  duty 
in  the  noble  heart  of  Count  Serge  that 
compelled  him  to  marry  the  mother  of  his 
first  two  children.  Soon  afterwards  Aunt 
Tania  united  herself  to  her  cousin,  M.  Kouz- 
minsky.  After  her  marriage,  however,  she 
continued  her  visits  to  Jasnaia,  and  passed 
every  summer  there,  so  that  she  never  broke 
off  her  intimate  connection  with  our  family. 
My  father  was  extremely  fond  of  her,  and 
delighted  in  conversing  with  her. 

Tetia  Tania  had  the  gift,  as  we  say  in 
Bussia,  of  “ raising  questions,”  and  of  find- 
ing such  unexpected  objections  to  the  ideas 
of  my  father  that  he  often  found  himself 
somewhat  embarrassed  to  reply. 

Mme.  Kouzminsky  also  interested  herself 
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in  literature,  and  translated,  at  my  father’s 
suggestion,  a play  by  Bjornsen,  entitled 
“ The  Glove.”  This  piece  preached  chastity 
for  men  before  marriage,  and  was  very  much 
approved  by  Tolstoi.  It  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  the  firm  of  Posrednik,  which  was 
under  the  direction  of  Tchertkoff,  to  whom 
I shall  refer  later.  My  father,  when  reading 
modern,  and  even  ancient  literature,  made 
a practice  of  selecting,  for  this  firm  to 
publish,  books  that  corresponded  with  his 
ideas. 

My  Aunt  Tania  also  wrote  a capital  little 
popular  story,  entitled  “ The  Fate  of  a 
Baba  ” (peasant  woman).  My  father  cor- 
rected the  proofs  of  this  story  himself,  and 
was  delighted  with  it. 

Like  her  sister,  Mme.  Kouzminsky  was 
an  excellent  mother  to  her  six  children,  and, 
also  like  her,  she  remained  alone  in  Russia 
after  the  Revolution. 

Part  of  the  last  letter  I received  from 
her,  dated  from  Jasnaia  Poliana,  January  26, 
1922,  runs  as  follows  : — 

4 4 1 cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass, 
my  dear,  dear  Leva,  without  telling  you  how 
dear  you  are  to  me,  as  always  ; that  I often 
think  of  you  with  fondness,  and  that  it  grieves 
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me  very  much  to  think  that  perhaps  I shall 
never  see  you  again. 

The  old  woman  has  become  very  weak  in 
body,  but  her  mind  is  still  active.” 

And  at  the  end  of  her  letter  she  writes  : 

“ Well,  don’t  lose  courage ; there  was 
formerly  plenty  of  energy  in  you.  Do  you 
remember  how  you  sometimes  used  to  cry 
to  me,  as  a joke  : ‘ Tetenka,  I want  to  live  ! 
I want  to  live  ! ’ God  bless  you.  Do  not 
forget  to  pray.  The  strength  of  prayer  is 
great. — Tetia  Tania.” 

In  closing  this  chapter  I should  like  to 
point  out  that  my  father  was  throughout  his 
life  surrounded  much  more  by  women  than 
by  men,  so  far  as  his  relations  were  concerned. 
During  his  youth,  for  instance,  his  nearest 
relatives  included  several  aunts  and  his  sister  ; 
in  his  later  life  they  included  his  wife,  again 
his  sister,  and  finally  his  sister-in-law  and 
his  own  daughters. 

Some  of  my  father’s  critics  attribute  to 
this  the  fact  that  the  female  characters  in 
Tolstoi’s  works  are  better  than  the  males. 
Possibly  his  manner  of  thinking  and  his 
outlook  on  life  may  also  be  explained  as  due 
to  the  same  reason. 
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With  the  exception  of  his  brother  Serge, 
my  father  had  not  a single  masculine  relative, 
apart  from  his  own  sons,  and  the  latter  were 
not  in  a position  to  have  any  appreciable 
influence  on  him  until  he  was  well  on  in 
years. 


CHAPTER  II 


MEMORIES  OF  MY  YOUNGER  DAYS 

I was  born  in  1869,  the  year  in  which  my 
father  finished  “War  and  Peace.”  On 
March  19,  1873,  he  began  his  novel  “ Anna 
Karenina.” 

As  is  already  known,  after  finishing  “War 
and  Peace,”  Tolstoi  continued  to  busy 
himself  with  his  schools.  I remember  this 
vaguely,  and  also  the  village  children  who 
formed  his  classes.  Subsequently,  he  wrote 
a spelling  book. 

It  was  after  this,  and  with  some  difficulty 
— and  then  only  in  consequence  of  a quite 
unexpected  inspiration — that  he  began  to 
write  “ Anna  Karenina.”  He  was  once  more 
reading  a posthumous  novel  of  Pushkine’s, 
which  he  had  accidentally  picked  up,  and 
he  was  immensely  struck  by  the  opening 
phrase  of  this  uncompleted  work  : “ Calling 
was  occurring  at  the  villa.” 

“ That  is  how  an  artistic  literary  work 
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should  be  commenced  ! ” my  father  exclaimed, 
and  the  same  day  he  set  down  the  opening 
sentence  of  “ Anna  Karenina  ” : “ Every- 

thing was  going  wrong  in  the  Oblonskys’ 
house.” 

The  general  idea  of  this  book  had  un- 
doubtedly already  been  partly  prepared  in 
my  father’s  brain,  but  it  is  very  possible 
that,  if  he  had  felt  dissatisfied  with  the 
opening  lines  and  pages  of  the  work,  he 
would  have  abandoned  the  project,  as  he 
had  previously  done  in  the  case  of  several 
others  ; for  example,  a great  novel,  of  which 
the  scene  was  laid  in  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  which  he  threw  on  one  side  when  it 
was  barely  begun.  He  decided  that  the 
period  in  question  was  too  remote  for  him  to 
be  able  to  treat  it  with  accuracy  and  freedom. 
The  language  used  in  Peter  the  Great’s  time 
had  been  so  changed  that  my  father,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  conscientious  of  writers, 
from  this  point  of  view,  would  not  take  the 
risk  of  attempting  it  (as  he  told  me  himself). 

“ Anna  Karenina,”  however,  carried  him 
away,  and  he  devoted  himself  for  four  years 
to  writing  it.  He  had  a great  deal  of  trouble 
in  finishing  it,  for  towards  the  end  he  became 
very  tired.  He  completed  it  in  1877,  never- 
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theless,  in  spite  of  the  moral  crisis  that  had 
already  begun  to  afflict  his  soul. 

Let  me  now  set  down  a few  personal 
impressions  of  this  happy  time  of  my  child- 
hood, when  our  family  lived  at  Jasnaia 
Poliana  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  when 
my  father  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  family, 
practical  and  literary  life. 

During  these  years  my  parents  experienced 
much  sadness.  They  lost  two  little  boys  and 
a little  daughter,  Varenka,  who  did  not  live 
very  long.  I shall  never  forget  her  tiny  little 
violet  coffin,  which  had  been  placed  tem- 
porarily on  a table  in  the  drawing-room. 

During  this  period,  also,  my  father  lost 
two  of  his  aunts — Aunt  Tatiana,  and  Aunt 
Pelagia,  my  godmother,  who  both  lived  with 
us.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  life  at 
Jasnaia  was  so  full  of  happiness  and  of  vigour 
that  it  overcame  all  the  sadness  and  all  the 
disappointments  of  the  moment. 

5k  5k 

'i*  'I*  v 

It  is  half-past  eight,  and  our  dear  English 
governess,  after  giving  us  our  cups  of  tea, 
well  diluted  with  milk,  announces  the  sad 
news  that  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed,  and  that  we 
must  go  and  say  good-night  to  our  parents. 
My  sister  Mascha  and  I go  downstairs  to  my 
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father’s  study,  where  we  find  him  lying  on 
his  big  divan,  with  a book  in  his  hand.  It 
is  his  usual  hour  for  reading.  I climb  on  the 
divan  and  give  him  a kiss.  He  is  in  a very 
good  temper,  and  suddenly  jumps  up  and 
begins  to  play  with  us.  Running  into  the 
little  dark  room  just  outside  his  study,  he 
hides  behind  the  door. 

“ Look  out ! he’s  coming  ! ” my  father 
murmurs  in  a mysterious  tone,  as  he  looks 
into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room.  My 
sister  and  I cling  to  his  strong  hands,  and  we 
gaze,  like  him,  at  the  invisible  being  he  has 
created  in  our  imaginations.  “ Here  he  is  ! 
he’s  coming  ! he’s  coming  ! ” he  whispers. 

Moving  silently  forward  on  tiptoe,  my 
father  creeps  towards  the  dark  corner.  We 
know  very  well  that  he  is  merely  joking, 
and  we  smile,  but  we  are  afraid,  all  the 
same. 

Then,  suddenly,  my  father  dashes  out  of 
the  room  and  rushes  up  the  stairs.  We 
go  after  him,  and  follow  him  into  the  big 
drawing-room  where  he  runs  round  and  round 
the  big  table  that  always  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Running  after  him,  we  try  to 
catch  him.  Out  of  breath,  he  stops  and  takes 
both  of  us  in  his  arms.  Then  he  carries  us 
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to  the  window,  where  we  look  out  on  the 
wonderful  shining  February  night. 

The  windows  are  covered  with  frost,  but 
outside  it  is  as  light  as  day,  and  we  all  have 
an  irresistible  wish  to  go  out  and  look  at 
the  clean  snow  in  the  woods,  the  cloudless 
sky,  and  the  frost-covered  trees,  hung  with 
diamonds  and  silver. 

“ Let  us  go  for  a little  walk  ! ” my  father 
suggests,  and  we  go  immediately  into  the 
salon  adjoining,  where  my  mother  is  writing 
at  her  little  table.  Mamma  consents  to  allow 
Papa  to  take  me  with  him,  but  categorically 
forbids  him  to  take  my  sister,  who  begins, 
as  usual,  to  cry  with  disappointment,  while 
my  father  and  I,  warmly  wrapped  up  in 
“ polouchoubki ” and  “valenki,”  such  as  the 
peasants  wear,  go  out  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  one  of  those  beautiful  shimmering  nights 
that  are  only  to  be  found  in  Russia. 

My  father  looks  at  the  sky  and  points  out 
to  me  some  stars  which  he  knows,  for  he  had 
been  for  some  time  past  studying  astronomy, 
which  interested  him  very  much.  I gaze 
up  into  the  sky  and  draw  long  breaths  of  the 
healthy  country  air. 

We  continue  our  road  along  a narrow 
little  path,  running  through  snow  two  feet 
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deep,  which  leads  into  the  village  of  Jasnaia 
Poliana  itself.  Up  here,  behind  the  isbas , 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  forest,  we  pay  a visit 
to  Osip,  an  old  peasant,  who  makes  a practice, 
every  moonlight  night,  of  spending  some 
hours  in  his  hut,  in  order  to  trap  the  hares 
that  come  out  during  the  night  to  feed  near 
the  gardens  and  the  houses. 

Old  Osip  is  delighted  with  our  quite 
unexpected  visit,  and  bares  his  white  head 
in  respectful  salute  to  my  father.  They  chat 
together  for  some  time,  the  old  peasant 
talking  of  his  age,  and  his  success  with  the 
hares,  and  of  the  beautiful  moonlight  night 
covering  us. 

Then  we  return  home,  and  I am  again 
taken  charge  of  by  my  English  governess, 
who  has  been  waiting  for  me.  As  I fall 
asleep  I hear  chords  struck  on  the  piano, 
which  sound  to  me  full  of  grandeur  and 
beauty,  and  filled  with  life  and  mystery. 

It  is  my  father,  after  our  walk,  improvising 
in  music  the  impressions  that  overwhelm 
him. 

«j> 

For  the  days  that  followed  there  was 
always  something  amusing  to  look  forward 
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to.  Sometimes  we  went  for  drives  in  our 
sleighs,  or  perhaps  there  were  games ; at 
other  times  we  went  shooting.  At  this  season 
of  the  year,  however,  there  was  scarcely  any 
shooting. 

In  the  autumn  my  father  went  out  a good 
deal  after  game,  for  which  he  was  generally 
accompanied  by  some  very  fine  greyhounds. 
He  had  always  a dozen  or  more  of  these 
dogs,  and  he  was  often  absent  from  the 
house  for  the  entire  day,  in  company  with 
the  gamekeeper,  and  sometimes  with  my 
elder  brothers  as  well.  On  some  occasions 
I also  went  with  them,  when  they  were 
hare  or  fox  hunting,  which  was  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  cavalry  school. 

After  seven  or  eight  hours  on  horseback, 
across  the  wide  stretches  of  autumn  fields, 
we  generally  returned  home  with  legs  be- 
numbed. On  such  trips  we  often  covered 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  of  country, 
and  went  at  full  gallop  for  miles  at  a stretch 
after  a hare  or  a fox,  without  complaining 
of  fatigue.  Fatigue,  indeed,  was  something 
which  was  not  allowed  to  exist. 

During  the  summer  Tolstoi  shot  a good 
deal  over  the  marshes,  accompanied  by  his 
setter,  and  sometimes  I also  went  with  him 
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on  these  trips.  He  was  a good  and  very 
steady  shot. 

At  this  period  my  father  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  four  different  occupations : his 
family,  his  literary  work,  his  estate  and 
shooting.  I do  not  include  reading  and 
music,  which  filled  part  of  his  time,  but 
which  he  regarded  rather  as  distractions 
than  as  indispensable.  Nor  do  I mention 
the  reading  he  had  to  do  in  connection  with 
his  literary  work,  which  naturally  formed 
part  of  that  labour.  The  other  books  which 
he  read  he  turned  to,  so  to  speak,  as  a kind  of 
rest.  At  this  time  he  read  a great  many 
English  novels,  as  published  in  the  Tauchnitz 
edition,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to 
study  the  evolution  of  the  modern  fiction. 

Tolstoi  liked  music  immensely  and  enjoyed 
it  greatly.  He  made  use  of  it  sometimes  as 
a soothing  influence,  and  sometimes  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  excitation. 

%s*  vj. 

m ^ ^ 

My  father  devoted  himself  somewhat 

seriously  to  the  education  of  his  elder 
children.  He  followed  their  instruction  with 
close  attention  and  himself  gave  them  some 
of  their  lessons.  He  interested  himself  in 
all  the  details  of  their  progress,  and  desired 
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that  they  should  be  fully  educated  from 
every  point  of  view : languages,  history, 
mathematics,  geography,  physics,  and  also 
gymnastics,  all  had  to  form  part  of  their 
education. 

I was  not  among  the  older  ones  of  my 
father’s  family,  and  I came  only  slightly 
under  his  influence,  so  far  as  my  education 
was  concerned.  He  gave  me  a few  lessons 
in  arithmetic,  and  that  was  all.  I was  sent 
to  a school  at  Moscow,  and  my  father  ceased 
to  interest  himself  in  these  details. 

My  father’s  literary  work  was  without 
doubt  the  centre  of  his  whole  interior  life, 
as  it  was  of  his  outer  life.  At  home,  every- 
thing depended  on  the  success  or  the  non- 
success of  Tolstoi’s  literary  day’s  work.  If 
he  had  done  good  work,  everything  went 
well  and  all  was  gaiety  and  happiness  in  the 
family  circle  ; if  he  had  not,  then  a dark 
cloud  covered  all  of  us. 

Shooting,  country  walks,  and  especially 
ong  rides  on  horseback,  were  for  Tolstoi 
indispensable  exercises,  which  he  performed 
every  day,  in  order  to  keep  his  body  “fit,” 
and  to  nourish  his  brain  with  healthy 
blood. 

The  superintendence  of  his  estate  was  at 
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this  time  a necessity  to  him,  since  he  depended 
upon  it  as  a means  of  livelihood.  I remember 
that  every  evening  the  steward  at  Jasnaia 
used  to  come  to  the  house  to  talk  business 
with  my  father,  and  very  often  Tolstoi  was 
so  annoyed  with  what  he  had  done  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  not  a word  to  say  in  reply, 
and  went  out  with  his  head  down  and  his 
heart  in  his  boots. 

The  regular  and  serious  life  of  Jasnaia 
was  at  this  time  broken  only  during  the 
holiday  period,  when  friends  of  the  family 
came  nearly  every  year  to  spend  a few  days 
with  us. 

Several  of  these  were  much  liked  by  my 
father,  who  was  fond  of  seeing  them  and 
talking  with  them,  while  there  were  others 
whose  leaving  gave  him  much  more  pleasure 
than  did  their  arrival. 

We  had  in  the  Tolstoi  family  a special 
dance,  which  everybody  danced  with  joy 
when  wearisome  visitors  at  last  drove  off 
from  the  house.  This  was  known  as  the 
Numidian  dance,  and  it  had  something  African 
and  very  wild  about  it. 

My  father,  who  was  generally  the  first 
to  lead  off,  at  such  times  sprang  forward, 
the  right  hand  raised  above  his  head,  and 
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began  to  hop,  skip  and  run  around  the  long 
table.  My  mother,  in  her  turn,  followed  by 
our  tutors,  governesses  and  all  the  children, 
launched  themselves  at  the  same  movement 
round  the  table,  and  when  it  had  been 
frantically  circled  several  times,  everybody 
stopped,  satisfied,  and  sighed  with  relief. 

I cannot  omit  from  this  chapter  a few 
souvenirs  of  journeys  made  by  our  family  in 
the  Samara  steppes,  where  my  father  often 
went  at  this  period,  for  reasons  of  health.  He 
went  there  to  drink  koumiss  (fermented  mare’s 
milk),  among  the  bachkirs,  who  at  this  period 
camped  in  the  Bouzoulouk  and  Nicolaevsk 
districts.  The  famous  Dr.  Zacharine,  of 
Moscow,  who  had  in  some  way  secured  the 
confidence  of  my  father,  was  responsible  for 
his  adoption  of  this  cure.  Fearing  to  fall  a 
victim  to  consumption,  from  which  his  two 
elder  brothers  had  perished,  Tolstoi  sought 
every  means  of  avoiding  it,  and  he  followed 
his  doctor’s  advice. 

I was  quite  little  when  we  made  these 
long  journeys  on  the  Volga,  but  I well  remem- 
ber the  strange  and  half-civilised  life  of  the 
Steppes.  There  were  eagles  on  the  hills, 
troops  of  half-wild  horses  in  the  grass  lands, 
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and  bachkirs  living  in  their  tents — a wild, 
nomadic  race.  I also  remember  the  horse- 
racing which  my  father  organised  in  these 
vast  open  spaces,  for  the  amusement  of 
himself  and  the  population. 

One  day  my  father  delighted  my  brother 
Ilia  and  myself  immensely  by  buying  each  of 
us  a donkey.  He  gave  them  their  names 
himself.  Mine  he  called  Bismarck,  while  to 
Ilia’s,  which  was  a little  larger,  he  gave 
the  name  of  MacMahon.  We  rode  about 
on  them  for  several  years  afterwards  at 
J asnaia. 

Referring  to  these  historic  names,  by  the 
way,  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  Tolstoi, 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  was 
convinced  that  France  would  be  victorious. 

As  I have  already  mentioned,  my  father’s 
brother-in-law,  our  Uncle  Stepan  Bers,  was 
his  intimate  comrade  in  the  Samara  steppes. 

My  father’s  visits  there  transformed  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  people  of  these  vast 
stretches  of  country,  where  scarcely  anybody 
lived  except  peasants.  Tolstoi  interested  him- 
self a good  deal  in  the  sectarian  rationalists  of 
Samara,  and  particularly  in  the  Molakanes, 
who  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  anti- 
Orthodox  sects  of  Eastern  Russia.  He  went 
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to  their  meetings,  and  had  many  good  friends 
among  them. 

During  the  years  when  we  visited  the 
Samara  steppes  a serious  famine  occurred 
there,  and  my  father,  by  his  writings,  did 
much  to  bring  help  to  the  starving.  This 
unfortunate  Government  of  Samara  has 
latterly  been  one  of  the  worst  of  the  Russian 
famine  districts. 

vf  ^ pBp  ^ 

rn  ^ rS  ^ 

In  summing  up  the  period  of  my  child- 
hood, between  1873  and  1881,  I should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  personality  of  my 
father  was  then  of  such  an  outstanding 
character,  and  the  current  of  his  life  so  strong, 
that  he  undoubtedly  and  as  a matter  of  course 
dominated  the  whole  family.  It  was  from 
him  that  all  inspiration,  all  enlightenment, 
and  all  decisions  came,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  merely  followed  his  lead  and  were 
entirely  under  his  influence. 

In  1881,  however,  my  mother  took  a 
decision — the  first  of  her  life,  perhaps, — in 
which  she  overcame  my  father’s  views.  She 
decided  that  from  this  time  forward  it  was 
necessary  the  whole  family  should  pass  the 
winters  in  Moscow : that  it  was  indispen- 
sable, in  fact,  in  the  educational  interests 
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of  the  children,  who  had  again  become  very 
numerous.  In  the  autumn  of  1881,  therefore, 
we  left  Jasnaia. 

During  the  first  winter  in  Moscow  we  lived 
in  a little  street  called  Denegny  Pereoulok, 
in  which  my  father  had  rented  for  the  family 
an  entire  house  belonging  to  Prince  Volkonsky. 

It  was  in  Moscow  that  the  moral  crisis 
that  developed  in  Tolstoi  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  assumed  a much  more 
serious  character,  and  became,  as  one  might 
say,  active. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  name  the  thousands 
of  people  who  went  to  see  Tolstoi  at  Moscow, 
and  above  all  at  Jasnaia  Poliana,  during  his 
long  life.  I will  only  speak  of  those  who, 
being  friends  of  my  father,  had  a certain 
intellectual  influence  on  him  and  his  work. 
Afterwards  I will  recall  some  of  the  various 
persons  who  interested  my  father,  and  I 
will  refer  lastly  to  some  typical  instances 
among  the  visitors  to  Jasnaia  of  people  who 
sometimes  were  not  only  without  interest  to 
anybody  but  were,  on  the  other  hand,  actually 
disagreeable. 

Who,  among  my  father’s  earliest  friends, 
the  friends  of  his  youth,  were  intellectually 
nearest  to  him,  and  consequently  had,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  greatest  influence  on  him  ? 
I believe  I can  reply  directly  to  this  question, 
by  basing  my  answer  on,  above  everything, 
my  personal  recollections. 
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Of  all  the  Russian  writers  who  frequented 
Jasnaia  during  my  childhood,  the  one  who 
understood,  appreciated  and  interested  my 
father  most  was  the  poet  Fet,  who  had  been 
a friend  of  Tolstoi  before  his  marriage.  A 
Russian  lyric  poet  of  the  first  rank  and  the 
translator,  later  on,  of  the  ancient  Latin 
and  Greek  classic  poets,  Fet  and  my  father 
were  bound  together  by  a deep  and  serious 
friendship  that  lasted  all  their  lives.  I think 
I shall  be  right  in  saying  that  their  friendship, 
like  their  correspondence,  is  for  this  reason 
the  most  interesting  not  only  in  Russian 
literature,  but  in  any  literature. 

Nearly  every  year  Fet  and  his  wife  came 
to  Jasnaia,  and  my  father  was  always  sincerely 
glad  to  see  him,  in  spite  of  his  monotonous 
and  wearisome  manner.  Fet  spoke  little, 
and  when  he  did  speak  he  always  did  so  with 
a certain  difficulty.  Sometimes,  before  pro- 
nouncing a word,  he  growled  a good  deal, 
and  very  comically,  as  we  children  thought ; 
but  my  father  listened  to  him  with  deep 
attention,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  did  he  dispute 
his  friend’s  statements.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  during  his  conversations  with 
Turguenieff,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

My  father  wrote  and  said  to  Fet  all  that 
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troubled  his  heart,  as  to  an  old  and  faithful 
friend.  He  had  a very  high  opinion  of  his 
poetry,  and  sometimes  he  learnt  his  works 
by  heart.  Fet,  on  his  side,  was  the  first  to 
criticise  Tolstoi’s  romances,  of  which  he  was 
a devoted  admirer. 

I remember  that  on  one  occasion  he  wrote, 
under  a nom  de  plume , an  article  on  “ Anna 
Karenina,”  a piece  of  criticism  that  immensely 
pleased  my  father.  Tolstoi  spoke  of  it  to 
his  friend  with  great  satisfaction,  and  was 
greatly  disappointed  when  Fet  informed  him 
that  he  had  written  the  article  himself. 

“ Ah,”  he  exclaimed,  “ how  very  few 
intelligent  people  there  are  in  the  world  ! 
I was  delighted  to  find  there  is  at  least  one 
man  who  understands  me,  and  I discover 
that  it  is  once  more  you  ! ” 

Fet  was  one  of  the  first  to  esteem  my 
mother,  Countess  Tolstoi,  at  her  proper  value. 
He  was  always  one  of  her  ardent  and  faithful 
admirers,  and  he  dedicated  some  of  his  poems 
to  her.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
that  strengthened  Tolstoi’s  regard  for  his 
friend. 

It  was  Fet,  also,  who  introduced  Tolstoi 
to  German  philosophy,  and  especially  to 
Schopenhauer,  by  whose  teachings  my 
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father  was  for  several  years  simply  carried 
away.  He  was  enchanted  by  them.  Scho- 
penhauer’s ideas  on  women,  on  pain,  and  on 
freedom  of  conscience  were  always  completely 
shared  by  my  father. 

“ When  one  suffers,”  said  Schopenhauer, 
“ one  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the 
sufferings  of  others  may  be  greater  than  one’s 
own.”  Tolstoi  loved  to  repeat  this  thought, 
though  I must  confess  that  for  me  it  meant 
nothing.  To  my  mind,  on  the  contrary,  one 
may  suffer  still  more  when  one  has  the 
knowledge  that  others  are  suffering  also. 

Prince  Leonidas  Ourousoff,  in  my  opinion, 
was  the  second  closest  friend  of  my  father 
at  this  period.  He  was  vice-governor  of 
Toula,  and  often  drove  over  from  that  town 
in  izvoschik,  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a 
few  days  with  us. 

The  Prince  read  a good  deal,  especially 
the  works  of  French  writers  and  philosophers, 
among  whom  Pascal  was  his  favourite.  My 
father  set  himself  to  re-read  and  study 
Pascal’s  “ Pensees,”  and  for  some  months  he 
spoke  of  nobody  but  Pascal. 

Prince  Ourousoff  was  a man  of  very  fine 
character  and  a Christian  bv  conviction,  and 
he  adored  Tolstoi.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
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far  from  wishing  to  put  the  Tolstoian  ideas 
into  practice.  The  Prince  was  a sportsman, 
and  he  sometimes  came  to  shoot  with  my 
father  at  Jasnaia. 

N.  N.  Strahoff,  literary  man  and  scientist, 
was  an  habitual  visitor  to  Jasnaia,  where  he 
passed  some  months  every  summer.  He 
interested  my  father  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Russian  literary 
critics  of  his  time.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
admirers  of  Tolstoi’s  great  novels,  and  in 
this  way  he  became  one  of  our  best  friends. 
Strahoff  was  a very  modest  and  amiable  man, 
and  his  presence  in  the  house  was  nothing  but 
a pleasure.  On  one  occasion  he  went  with  our 
family  as  far  as  the  Samara  steppes,  where 
he  also  drank  koumiss. 

The  painter  Nicolas  Gay  became  one  of  our 
family  friends  at  a later  period  than  the  three 
great  friends  of  Tolstoi  of  whom  I have  just 
spoken.  Gay’s  pictures  are  very  well  known 
and  much  liked  in  Russia.  The  best  of  them 
are  in  the  famous  Tretiakoff  Gallery,  in 
Moscow.  There  are  some  also  in  the 
Alexandre  III  Museum,  in  Petrograd. 

Grandfather  Gay — Diedouchka  Gay — as 
everybody  in  the  family  called  him,  first 
appeared  at  Jasnaia  Poliana  at  the  period 
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when  my  father  wrote  his  wonderful  series 
of  popular  tales.  The  best  of  these  tales, 
which  were  inspired  by  an  old  teller  of 
Russian  bylines , who  also  visited  Jasnaia, 
was  magnificently  illustrated  by  Gay.  It 
was  entitled  “ What  men  live  on.” 

From  that  period  the  old  painter  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  us  all,  and  I know  of 
nobody  among  my  father’s  adorers  who 
admired  him  more  sincerely.  The  old  painter 
shared  Tolstoi’s  ideas  completely  and,  like 
my  father,  he  tried  to  realise  them  in  practice. 
He  went  with  my  father  into  the  village  of 
Jasnaia  in  order,  as  he  professed  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  stove  and  oven  constructor’s 
art,  to  build  a Russian  stove  for  a poor  widow. 
Tolstoi  helped  him  with  the  work. 

Gay  had  a veritable  gift  of  affection. 
He  evoked  in  everybody,  if  only  by  his  gaiety, 
a tender  and  joyous  sentiment.  This  gaiety 
was  rarely  absent  from  him — which  is  to  say 
that  he  well  lived  up  to  his  family  name 
(the  which,  by  the  way,  was  of  French 
origin).  His  famous  portrait  of  my  father 
is  well  known.  He  also  painted  one  of  my 
mother. 

Gay  remained  a friend  of  our  family  down 
to  his  death,  which  was  a painful  blow  to  my 
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father.  I remember  the  tone  of  consterna- 
tion with  which  he  told  me  the  news,  which 
was  for  both  of  us  a very  deep  grief  and  a 
real  sorrow.  I believe  Tolstoi  loved  Gay 
more  tenderly  and  quite  differently  from 
many  others  of  his  friends ; and  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Gay,  merely  because  of  his 
blind  and  boundless  love  for  Tolstoi,  and  for 
all  that  he  taught,  constituted  for  him  an 
immense  moral  support. 

Gay’s  first-born  son,  like  his  father,  was 
one  of  the  best  friends  of  our  family. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  remember  with 
any  exactitude  the  numberless  visitors  who 
came  to  see  us  at  Jasnaia,  but  the  general 
impression  produced  on  me  by  them  remains 
fairly  clear,  and  it  is  especially  this  general 
impression  that  I wish  to  reflect  in  these 
souvenirs. 

The  long  list  of  those  who  came  to  see 
Tolstoi,  to  talk  with  him,  to  ask  his  advice  and 
to  seek  encouragement  and  enlightenment 
from  him  included  writers  and  journalists, 
musicians,  painters,  sculptors,  professors  and 
doctors,  members  of  all  kinds  of  sects,  priests, 
workmen,  peasants,  beggars,  Tolstoians,  and 
the  merely  curious. 

Paul  Boyer,  Deroulede,  Professor  Richet, 
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the  American  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the 
German  Lovenfield,  the  famous  English 
journalist  William  T.  Stead,  Massaryk, 
Lombroso,  Riepine,  Troubetskoy,  Aronson, 
Chaliapine,  Arensky,  Metchnikoff,  the 
Japanese  Toukotomi,  are  merely  a few  names 
taken  at  haphazard  from  memory. 

Tchekoff,  who  lived  in  the  Crimea,  was 
a frequent  visitor  to  my  father  at  Gaspra, 
where  Tolstoi  fell  ill.  I do  not  remember 
ever  seeing  him  at  Jasnaia.  Tchekoff,  the 
Russian  Maupassant,  was  Tolstoi’s  favourite 
among  the  modern  Russian  writers.  My 
father  read  and  re-read  him  with  pleasure, 
and  he  often  read  Tchekoff’ s stories  to  us 
aloud.  He  loved  this  writer’s  short  stories, 
but  did  not  care  for  his  dramatic  works,  which 
he  considered  imperfect  from  the  technical 
point  of  view. 

Maxime  Gorky  was  never  much  appre- 
ciated by  my  father.  I remember  that  he 
tried  to  comprehend  him  by  reading  some  of 
the  work  of  the  young  proletarian  writer  that 
had  been  recommended  to  him,  but  he  failed 
to  discover  the  truth  and  the  sacred  fire  that 
he  sought  for. 

My  father  asked  me  one  day  what  I thought 
of  Gorky,  and  I replied  that  I did  not  like 
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his  work.  “No,”  he  replied,  “ neither  do  I. 
I don’t  find  anything  in  him.”  Gorky  was 
then  the  vogue,  however,  and  he  came  to  see 
us  at  Jasnaia,  where  he  was  received  very 
amicably. 

Maxime  Gorky,  on  the  other  hand,  was  and 
remains  a very  ardent  admirer  of  my  father. 
I was  extremely  touched  by  the  intense 
sorrow  that  he  felt  at  Tolstoi’s  death.  I was 
told  that  his  grief  was  infinite. 

Let  me  add  that  in  saying  what  I have 
said  about  Gorky’s  work,  I am  merely  remain- 
ing faithful  to  the  truth,  which  is  my  only 
object. 

Another  young  Russian  writer  of  great 
talent,  but  who  is  little  known  abroad,  was 
Vsevolode  Garschine,  who  arrived  at  Jasnaia 
one  day,  well  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  day’s 
visitors.  He  came  on  horseback,  having 
traversed  the  whole  of  Russia  in  this  way.  He 
was  travelling  from  Petrograd  to  Charkoff, 
where  his  mother  lived.  He  was  at  this 
period  already  half  mad,  and  he  finished  his 
days  by  throwing  himself  from  the  fifth 
floor,  down  the  well  of  a staircase,  in  a house 
in  Petrograd. 

Garschine’ s first  efforts,  and  especially 
his  “ Four  Days  on  the  Battlefield,”  a story 
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of  the  Turkish  war,  proved  very  pleasing  to 
my  father,  who  cited  them  as  literary  chefs 
d oeuvre.  His  personal  meeting  with  the 
young  author,  however,  saddened  Tolstoi 
very  much.  He  found  him  to  be  an  abnormal 
character,  unable  either  to  reason  or  to 
understand. 

Anatole  Kony,  jurist,  procureur  to  the 
Senate,  writer  and  lecturer,  was  another 
habitual  visitor  to  Jasnaia.  It  was  Kony 
who  gave  to  my  father  the  subject  for  his 
“ Living  Corpse,”  as  well  as  a good  deal  of 
the  material  used  in  “ Resurrection.”  Kony 
came  to  Jasnaia  for  a few  days  in  the  summer, 
and  he  was  always  welcome.  One  of  the 
rare  survivors  of  the  Revolution,  this  remark- 
able man  remained  in  Soviet  Russia  and, 
according  to  the  newspapers,  helped  Lenin’s 
Government  to  create  a judicial  code  for 
the  new  republic. 

Among  those  who  visited  Tolstoi  at 
Jasnaia  were  many  Frenchmen,  among  them 
being  Vogue,  Richet,  Deroulede,  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Boyer,  and  Charles  Salomon,  the 
latter  a sincere  friend  of  the  whole  family. 
I do  not  remember  very  well  the  visit  of 
Vogue,  who  was  one  of  the  first,  as  is  well 
known,  to  announce  Tolstoi’s  genius  to  France. 
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I was  very  small  at  the  time,  but  I remember 
vaguely  the  agreeable  and  serious  impression 
he  made  on  us.  Of  Deroulede’s  visit  I speak 
elsewhere. 

Henry  George  came  to  Jasnaia  from 
America,  by  way  of  the  Pacific  and  Siberia. 
He  was  delighted  and  dazzled  by  the  latter 
country,  which  he  passed  through  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  could  speak  of  nothing 
but  that  “ flourishing  country  ” after  he 
reached  Jasnaia.  The  sole  object  of  his 
long  voyage,  however,  was  to  see  Tolstoi,  who 
was,  as  everybody  knows,  a fervent  admirer 
of  the  theory  of  his  father,  Henry  George  the 
elder,  on  the  “ single  tax  ” : the  land  should 
belong  only  to  those  who  cultivated  it,  and 
the  only  tax  should  be  the  land  tax.  The 
younger  Henry  George  was  an  active  disciple 
of  his  father,  and  acted  as  an  apostle  of  his 
ideas  down  to  his  death.  My  father  was 
delighted  to  see  him,  and  when  he  was  leaving 
he  called  down  to  his  visitor,  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs  : 

“ I shall  hope  to  see  you  in  the  other  world, 
for  I shall  soon  be  leaving  this  one.  What 
message  shall  I give  your  father  from  you, 
when  I meet  him  up  there  ? ” 

“ Oh,”  replied  the  younger  George,  “ tell 
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him  I’m  trying  to  work  down  here  for  the 
triumph  of  his  ideas,  and  that  I’m  doing  my 
best  ! ” 

Another  visitor  was  Aylmer  Maude,  the 
English  biographer  and  translator  of  Tolstoi. 
He  once  came  to  Jasnaia  with  his  two  sons, 
who  were  vegetarians.  If  these  two  young 
people  did  not  eat  meat,  however,  they 
drank  whole  pitchers  of  milk.  They  were 
big  fat  boys,  but  when  I went  bathing  with 
them  I found  they  were  not  even  able  to 
swim. 

Massaryk,  the  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian Republic,  on  his  arrival  at  Jasnaia, 
went  with  my  father  to  see  the  peasants  in 
the  village.  When  he  entered  an  isba  he  was 
so  astonished  at  the  poverty  of  the  Russian 
people,  who  lived  in  company  with  their 
cattle,  that  he  began  to  weep.  I remember 
that  both  my  father  and  the  rest  of  us 
were  very  much  surprised  at  this  extreme 
sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Slovak 
professor. 

An  old  Swede,  who  appeared  to  be  half 
mad,  once  arrived  at  Jasnaia.  He  slept  on 
the  floor,  with  a bottle  under  his  head.  He 
was  a natural  man,  although  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  he  was  a good  deal 
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more  than  natural.  He  neglected  his  cloth- 
ing to  such  a degree  that  he  allowed  a great 
portion  of  his  bare  skin  to  be  visible,  and 
my  mother  was  eventually  compelled  to  ask 
him  to  leave  the  house. 

My  father  had  several  close  friends  among 
the  Swedes  who  came  to  see  us  in  Russia, 
among  these  being  John  Stadling,  a well- 
known  Swedish  writer,  who  was  a sincere 
admirer  of  Tolstoi.  My  father  always  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  this  able  writer  was  not 
more  highly  thought  of  in  his  own  country. 

Another  Swedish  friend  of  Tolstoi  was  a 
young  journalist  named  Valdemar  Langlet, 
who  came  to  Jasnaia  several  times. 

The  visit  of  the  famous  Italian  philo- 
sopher Lombroso  was  marked  by  a curious 
little  incident.  Lombroso  was  bathing  with 
Tolstoi  in  our  little  river,  the  Voronka. 
My  father,  who  was  a good  swimmer,  got  out 
of  the  bath  proper  to  take  a swim  in  the 
stream  itself,  and  Lombroso  followed  him  ; 
but  as  the  river,  unlike  the  bath,  possessed 
no  perfectly  safe  bottom  and  was  withal 
very  much  deeper,  the  celebrated  author  of 
“ Insanity  and  Genius  5 5 narrowly  escaped 
a watery  grave.  My  father,  who  was  the 
only  witness  of  his  plight,  seized  Lombroso 
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by  the  hair,  dragged  him  out  of  the  water, 
and  plunged  him  back  into  the  bath,  which 
was  fortunately  quite  near. 

The  great  Russian  painter  Repine  came 
to  Jasnaia  to  paint  some  portraits  of  my 
father.  He  was  a very  reserved  and  hard- 
working man,  but  he  did  not  agree  with 
Tolstoi’s  ideas,  although  he  admired  him 
immensely. 

Chaliapine  sang  for  Tolstoi  at  Moscow,  but 
my  father  was  not  greatly  pleased  with  him. 

William  T.  Stead,  the  famous  English 
journalist,  who  went  down  in  the  disaster 
to  the  Titanic , also  went  to  see  Tolstoi  in 
his  country  home.  Stead  was  a man  of 
great  good  temper  and  delighted  in  flirting 
with  the  girls.  He  played  tennis  with  us. 

Paul  Troubetskoi  came  several  times  to 
Jasnaia,  in  order  to  work  on  his  famous 
statuettes  of  my  father.  Tolstoi  liked  him 
for  his  naivete  and  his  vegetarianism,  but 
there  were  some  points  on  which  the  two 
could  never  agree.  One  day  Troubetskoi 
went  bathing  with  his  young  wife.  My 
father  expressed  himself  with  indignation  on 
the  incident.  Troubetskoi,  in  defending  him- 
self, had  a good  deal  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
beauty  of  the  nude. 

E 
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“Not  at  all ! ” my  father  retorted 
angrily  ; “ your  ‘ nude  5 is  horrible  and 

hideous ! There  should  be,  above  every- 
thing, a feeling  of  modesty  in  us  all,  and 
anybody  who  has  lost  this  feeling  of  decency  is 
himself  lost ! ” 

And  he  wrote  on  a little  sheet  of  paper 
an  interesting  moral  lesson  on  the  subject, 
which  Troubetskoi  still  treasures. 

Another  visitor  to  Jasnaia  was  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  who  was  once  a candidate 
for  the  United  States  Presidency  and  for  a 
short  time  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
Wilson’s  Cabinet.  I remember  very  little, 
however,  of  this  very  serious  man. 

Two  American  friends  of  our  family  were 
Mrs.  Stockham  and  another  lady,  whose  name 
I cannot  for  the  moment  recall,  who  came 
twice  to  Jasnaia.  The  first-named  had 
undoubtedly  a certain  amount  of  influence 
on  my  father  by  reason  of  a book  she  had 
written  on  the  hygienic  aspect  of  marriage. 
This  book  had  certain  features  in  common 
with  those  of  “ The  Kreutzer  Sonata.” 

The  peasants  and  types  of  people  repre- 
senting the  masses  of  the  population  certainly 
interested  Tolstoi  much  more  than  did  the 
intellectuals.  I remember  that  on  one  occa- 
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sion  a number  of  Doukhobors,  a rationalist 
Russian  Christian  sect,  came  to  Jasnaia,  to 
discuss  with  my  father  the  question  of  their 
emigration  to  Canada.  These  people  had 
ideas  that  were  very  much  on  the  same  line 
as  those  of  Tolstoi.  The  leader  of  these 
honest  peasant  folk,  who  were  at  that  time 
being  severely  persecuted  in  the  Caucasus 
by  the  Russian  Government,  was  Pierre 
Viriguine. 

My  father  assisted  many  of  the  Doukho- 
bors to  leave  Russia.  He  gave  them,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  money  he 
received  from  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  novel  “ Resurrection,”  and 
subsequently  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  Russian  Government  permission  for  them 
to  leave  the  country.  Vessels  were  specially 
chartered  for  their  transport,  and  thus  thou- 
sands of  them  were  enabled  to  go  and  colonise 
the  remote  regions  of  the  North  of  Canada, 
where  they  are  living  and  prospering  at  the 
present  day. 

When  a party  of  about  a dozen  of  the 
strong  and  well-built  moujiks,  who  had 
followed  a vegetarian  diet  for  generations 
past,  came  to  Jasnaia,  they  were  enraptured 
at  the  sight  of  the  estate.  It  was  in  the 
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month  of  May,  when  onr  vegetable  gardens, 
which  occupied  about  100  acres,  were  in 
flower.  The  Doukhobors  wandered  about 
everywhere  and  repeatedly  insisted  : “ Oh, 

this  is  paradise,  indeed — a real  paradise  ! ” 

The  Doukhobors,  more  highly  civilised 
than  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people,  did 
not  openly  envy  Tolstoi ; but,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  people  in  general,  and  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  round  Jasnaia, 
envied  Tolstoi  both  his  wealth  and  his 
happiness. 

How  many  times,  even  some  years  before 
the  death  of  my  father,  did  the  moujilcs 
of  Jasnaia  itself  say  to  me,  in  a tone  that 
was  not  only  envious  but  was  also  tinged 
with  hatred  : 

“Yes,  your  father  talks  a good  deal, 
but  just  look  round  you  for  a moment  ! 
All  the  land  round  us  belongs  to  him,  or  to 
one  or  another  of  his  children,  which  is  the 
same  thing ! We  are  shut  in  on  every 
side  ! ” 

When  the  Jasnaia  peasants,  after  my 
father’s  death,  had  a portion  of  his  estate 
handed  over  to  them,  they  changed  their 
attitude  to  him  to  some  extent.  Here 
again,  however,  owing  to  our  peasants  having 
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been  given  land  while  the  neighbouring 
peasants  had  none,  a still  deeper  feeling  of 
envy  and  hatred  was  engendered  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  surrounding  district.  A little 
later  the  Revolution  spread  like  fire  over 
Russia,  and  the  whole  of  the  property  of 
the  nobility  was  nationalised  by  and  for 
the  people. 

Tolstoi  himself  declared  that  the  peasants 
influenced  him  throughout  his  life  more 
than  any  other  class  of  men. 

Sutaieff,  Bondareff,  Michel  Novikoff,  the 
humble  sectarians,  the  common  soldiers,  the 
story-tellers,  the  wayfaring  pilgrims,  the 
writers,  artists,  and  even  the  deputies  who 
had  sprung  from  the  common  people — as, 
for  instance,  the  peasant  Tchelitscheff,  who 
was  the  apostle  of  temperance  in  Russia  and 
the  sworn  enemy  of  vodka — were  those  who 
most  deeply  influenced  Tolstoi’s  heart  and 
soul. 

Like  his  mother,  who  delighted  to  talk 
with  the  pilgrims  of  her  day,  my  father 
loved  to  talk  with  men  and  to  study  them 
at  the  heart  of  life  itself — on  the  main  roads, 
in  the  villages  and  in  the  depths  of  the 
towns. 
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Among  the  peasants  who  came  to  Jasnaia 
was  a poor  fellow  who  had  become  insane 
and  who  often  came  to  beg  alms  from  Tolstoi. 
My  father,  after  having  given  him  five  or 
six  kopeks,  sometimes  chatted  with  him. 
This  man,  who  had  been  quite  well  off  before 
losing  his  reason,  suffered  from  the  delusion 
that  he  ought  not  to  work  any  more,  as 
machines  were  working  for  him.  He  insisted 
that  the  bank  was  always  “ open  ” for  him, 
and  that  he  had  the  right  to  draw  as  much 
money  as  he  thought  fit ; he  even  offered 
to  act  as  a “ reference  ” for  any  of  us,  if  we 
wanted  money.  We  all  knew  him  as 
“ Chinoff  Okonchil  ” — meaning  “ the  man 
with  all  the  titles  ” — because  he  always 
insisted  that  he  had  passed  through  every 
rank  in  society,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  had  enjoyed  every  kind  of  great- 
ness. My  father  made  use  of  him  in  one  of 
his  sociological  works. 

When  I begin  to  recall  the  kaleido- 
scope of  people  who  came  to  Jasnaia,  I 
scarcely  know  where  to  stop.  There  was 
from  time  to  time  such  a curious  medley 
of  visitors  in  the  house  that  one  might  easily 
have  thought  oneself  in  some  international 
railway  station. 
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Here,  for  instance,  is  my  father  on  the 
verandah  after  lunch.  At  one  side  of  him 
is  the  celebrated  Professor  Metchnikoff,  of 
Paris,  and  at  the  other  a great  lady  from 
St.  Petersburg.  A little  further  off  are  some 
Tolstoians,  in  blouses  and  top  boots.  At 
another  table  is  a group  of  young  people, 
friends  of  the  family.  Seated  at  the  big 
table  are  a musician,  a painter,  a Hindoo, 
a pope  (or  village  priest),  and  a doctor. 
Suddenly  there  is  a sound  of  little  bells, 
and  a very  smart  troika  pulls  up  in  front  of 
the  house. 

Who  is  it  ? A fashionably-dressed  woman 
gets  down  from  the  vehicle  and  advances 
deliberately  up  the  steps  of  the  main 
entrance.  My  father,  his  curiosity  aroused, 
goes  to  meet  the  new  arrival.  “ What  can 
I do  for  you  ? ” he  politely  asks. 

“ Oh,  nothing,  nothing  ! greatest  of  our 
Russian  authors  and  Great  Master  ! ” the 
lady  eagerly  replies  ; “I  have  come  simply 
and  expressly  to  see  you — to  look  upon 
you  ! ” adds  the  visitor,  who  has  obviously 
“ made  up  ” her  eyes  and  her  cheeks  for  the 
occasion. 

My  father,  furious,  turns  on  his  heel, 
with  his  back  to  his  uninvited  visitor — a 
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thing  which  he  rarely  allowed  himself  to 
do.  Finally,  once  more  turning  towards  her, 
he  remarks  : 

“ Excuse  me,  but  I do  not  care  to  meet 
people  who  have  nothing  to  say  to  me  ! I 
do  not  care  to  meet  them  ! ” 

The  lady,  in  no  way  abashed  and  apparently 
quite  satisfied,  hastens  back  to  her  carriage 
and  smilingly  starts  on  her  way  back  to 
Toula. 

On  another  occasion  my  father  was 
excessively  annoyed  by  a visit  from  a very 
smartly  attired  gentleman  whose  principal 
characteristic  appeared  to  be  his  unheard-of 
impudence.  This  man  announced  that  he 
represented  the  interests  of  a certain  brand 
of  dentifrice,  which  many  people  insisted  was 
exceedingly  bad  for  the  teeth,  but  which  at 
that  moment  was  the  subject  of  an  extra- 
ordinary advertising  campaign  throughout 
Russia  and  every  other  country.  Tolstoi, 
who  had  lost  the  last  of  his  teeth  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four,  was  obviously  very  little 
interested  in  such  a product,  from  his  personal 
standpoint,  nevertheless  his  enterprising 
visitor  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  present  him  with  a large  bottle  of  his 
dentifrice,  and  made  use  of  the  circumstance, 
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without  the  slightest  hint  of  any  invitation 

being  extended  to  him,  to  remain  to  luncheon 

with  the  family.  j 

»1» 

Among  the  Japanese  who  came  to  see  my 
father  was  the  great  contemporary  Japanese 
writer  Toukotomi,  concerning  whom  I must 
write  a few  lines. 

During  my  stay  in  Tokio  during  the  war 
I received  a very  kindly  letter  from  Touko- 
tomi, who  invited  me  to  go  and  see  him  at  his 
home  in  the  country,  not  far  from  the  city. 
The  author  somewhat  mysteriously  stated  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  Tokio  for  the 
previous  three  years,  therefore  he  would  send 
a motor  car  for  me  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day, for  the  purpose  of  conveying  me  to  his 
then  abode. 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour 
stated,  a motor  car  driven  by  a Japanese 
chauffeur  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  entrance 
to  the  hotel  where  I was  staying.  In  the 
vehicle  was  a little  Japanese  lady,  holding  in 
her  tiny  hand  a small  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
was  a sketch  of  the  route  to  be  followed. 

After  traversing  the  great  city  of  Tokio 
and  its  suburbs,  we  ran  out  into  the  open 
country.  In  front  of  us  the  superb  vision  of 
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the  Fujiyama  mountain  was  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  while  all  around  was  spread  out  the 
Japanese  countryside,  dotted  on  either  side 
of  the  narrow  road  with  little  native  houses, 
and  framed  in  with  fields,  in  which  groups  of 
peasants  were  everywhere  at  work. 

We  travelled  at  the  same  high  speed 
through  this  kind  of  country  for  two  full  hours 
before  coming  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  residence  of  Toukotomi,  whom  I under- 
stood to  be  residing  in  a little  villa  in  the 
district.  Twice  we  took  the  wrong  road  and 
had  to  retrace  our  steps.  I was  beginning, 
I must  confess,  to  suspect  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  when  suddenly  the  car 
stopped  and  the  little  Japanese  lady  pointed 
out  to  me  a maisonnette  standing  about 
300  yards  back  from  the  road,  which  she  made 
me  understand  was  her  master’s  home. 

Toukotomi,  who  came  to  meet  us,  wore 
a pair  of  great  black  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
which  made  him  scarcely  recognisable. 
Could  this  be  the  man  I had  seen  at  home  at 
Jasnaia,  I asked  myself.  Perhaps  the  whole 
affair  was  a practical  joke  ? 

I was  soon  reassured,  however,  and  very 
agreeably  astonished  by  the  surprise  which 
Toukotomi  had  arranged  for  me.  After  taking 
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off  our  shoes,  we  entered  a delightful  little 
study,  which  was  used  by  the  Japanese  author 
as  his  workshop.  All  along  the  walls  were 
fitted  a number  of  handsome  bookcases, 
filled  with  a mass  of  well-bound  books.  Tou- 
kotomi  asked  me  to  sit  down,  and  offered 
me  some  sweetmeats,  as  a preliminary  to 
dinner. 

A few  moments  later  I was  introduced  to 
Mme.  Toukotomi,  the  author’s  charming  wife. 
Toukotomi,  I noticed,  was  apparently  rather 
uncertain  of  the  replies  which  he  made,  in 
rather  bad  English,  to  some  of  the  questions 
I put  to  him.  All  at  once,  he  burst  into 
laughter,  almost  as  if  he  had  gone  mad. 

“ Are  you  really  Toukotomi  ? ” I asked, 
in  consternation. 

For  reply,  he  suddenly  stopped  laughing 
and  went  to  one  of  his  cupboards,  whence 
he  drew  out  a paper,  which  he  laid  on  the  little 
table  in  front  of  me.  On  this  paper  had  been 
written  the  signatures  of  a dozen  or  so  of  the 
members  of  my  family,  including  my  own 
and  those  of  my  father  and  mother,  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  other  relatives,  who 
had  all  written  their  names  on  this  sheet  of 
paper  when  Toukotomi  had  visited  us  at 
Jasnaia.  I then  began  to  laugh  in  my  turn, 
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delighted  to  see,  in  this  distant  land,  such  a 
cherished  souvenir  of  my  family. 

“ And  now  you  really  believe  I am 
Toukotomi  ? 55  asked  my  host,  with  a childlike 
smile. 

“ Absolutely  ! ” I replied. 

I have  cherished  the  most  enjoyable  re- 
collection of  Toukotomi  and  of  my  visit  to 
his  home  in  Japan.  He  had  lived  in  this  re- 
mote part  of  the  country,  without  seeing 
anybody,  for  three  years ; in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  he  had  made  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

«]#  vj. 

I have  often  been  asked  to  what  nation- 
alities belonged  the  people  whom  Tolstoi  was 
most  pleased  to  meet,  among  all  those  who 
went  to  see  him  at  Jasnaia. 

“ I like  the  French  and  the  Swedes  ! ” 
he  said  one  day.  On  another  occasion  I 
remember  hearing  him  say : “ If  I were  not 
Russian,  I should  like  to  be  English  ! ” 

He  was  very  fond  of  receiving  at  Jasnaia 
visitors  who  came  from  the  Far  East.  He  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  Japanese,  the 
Hindoos,  and  above  all  in  the  Chinese. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  not  only  did  no 
Chinaman  ever  go  to  Jasnaia  as  a visitor,  but 
Tolstoi  insisted  that  he  had  never  either 
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known  or  even  seen  a single  Chinaman 
throughout  his  whole  life ! On  the  other 
hand,  immediately  after  Tolstoi’s  death, 
Russia  was  inundated  with  Celestials,  who 
entered  it  by  thousands,  as  everybody  knows, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Soviet  army. 

%l*  vL» 

#T%  0T+ 

During  the  last  years  of  Tolstoi’s  life, 
there  was  a constant  going  and  coming  at 
Jasnaia  Poliana.  Sometimes  entire  schools 
came  from  Moscow,  or  from  Toula,  and  on 
these  occasions  my  father  loved  to  chat  with 
the  children. 

In  winter,  there  was  a much  smaller 
number  of  visitors,  and  I believe  that  during 
the  weeks  and  the  days  that  immediately 
preceded  my  father’s  flight  from  his  home 
scarcely  anybody  called  at  his  house. 

On  the  day  of  Tolstoi’s  funeral  crowds 
once  more  hastened  to  Jasnaia,  and  since 
then  large  numbers  of  people  have  continued 
to  visit  the  house,  the  estate,  and  the  tomb  of 
the  man  who  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world  for  half  a century. 

%3*  vj*  vj< 

*j» 

Jasnaia  Poliana  is  to-day  a real  place  of 
pilgrimage,  which  every  year  becomes  more 
important.  On  the  last  occasion  when  I 
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visited  our  home  in  Russia,  the  pilgrimage 
to  my  father’s  grave,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  a wood,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from 
the  house,  struck  me  because  of  the  curious 
character  it  has  now  assumed. 

As  a rule  visitors  who  take  part  in  these 
pilgrimages  leave  inscriptions  on  the  wooden 
balustrade  that  surrounds  the  enclosure,  but 
sometimes  they  attach  pieces  of  paper  to  the 
ends  of  little  sticks,  which  they  plant  in  the 
soil.  As  a result  the  whole  surface  of  the  grave 
is  covered  with  letters,  so  to  speak,  addressed 
to  the  soul  of  Tolstoi. 

A similar  custom  was  formerly  in  vogue — 
and  probably  is  still  followed — in  the  great 
Russian  monasteries,  where  the  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  pieces  of  paper,  on 
which  were  written  wishes,  vows  or  prayers, 
at  the  feet  of  the  startsi , or  saints. 

The  majority  of  the  simple  and  touching 
inscriptions  and  letters  that  have  been  placed 
on  the  grave  of  Tolstoi  are  couched  in  language 
similar  to  the  following  : 

“ Sleep  in  peace,  great  Master  of  Brother- 
hood and  of  Love  between  Men.  Thy 
memory  will  remain  eternally  here  below.” 
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MY  MOTHER 

My  mother  was  the  source  of  Tolstoi’s  greatest 
happiness,  and  the  real  author  of  his  greatness. 

If  there  is  sometimes  ground  for  think- 
ing, while  reading  the  works  of  Tolstoi,  4 4 Do 
what  I do,  and  not  what  I say ! ” such 
things  can  never  be  said  in  reading  the 
book  of  my  mother’s  life,  for  she  was  not 
only  a model  and  devoted  wife,  a tender 
and  affectionate  mother  to  her  children,  a 
born  housekeeper,  a woman  of  society  and 
an  author’s  wife,  but  she  was  also  the  cele- 
brated Russian  writer’s  greatest  moral  sup- 
port, without  which  he  would  never  have 
attained  the  position  he  holds  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to-day. 

Contradictory  of  himself  ; in  contradiction 
with  his  own  beliefs  and  sentiments  ; guilty 
of  the  most  extravagant  intellectual  extremes, 
of  the  negation  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  material 
forms  for  a single  religious  and  spiritual  ideal : 
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that  is  Tolstoi  according  to  the  judgment  of 
reason.  Entirely  womanly,  sincere,  reason- 
able, possessed  of  extraordinary  good  sense, 
consistent,  positive  in  everything  that  she 
said  and  did : that  was  my  mother,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  friends  of  my  father,  of 
all  her  admirers,  and  as  she  is  to  be  judged  from 
the  example  she  set  in  her  life. 

I do  not  wish  to  attempt  to  write  her 
biography  in  this  chapter,  but  I want  to  paint 
the  noble  figure  that  she  was,  alongside  the 
great  personality  of  my  father. 

Unfortunately,  the  tragic  and  poignant 
death  of  Tolstoi,  and  the  long  drama  that 
preceded  it — the  profound  domestic  drama 
between  him  and  my  mother,  that  continued 
throughout  the  last  years  of  their  lives — threw 
on  the  Countess  Tolstoi  a heavy  responsibility. 

Some  weeks  before  his  flight  from  Jasnaia, 
Tolstoi  wrote  in  his  “ little  ” journal : 1 

“We  have  arranged  matters  badly.  Too 
heavy  a burden  will  fall  on  Sonia.” 

His  presentiment  was  correct.  The  most 
shameful  and  unjust  calumnies  were  circu- 
lated about  my  mother  after  Tolstoi’s  death, 
and  many  people,  alas,  still  believe  that  Mme. 

1 My  father  at  this  period  kept  two  diaries  : one  for 
his  friend,  Tchertkoff,  who  was  at  the  same  time  his  great 
enemy,  and  the  other  for  himself. 
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Tolstoi  was  the  real  cause  of  her  illustrious 
husband’s  final  sufferings. 

Not  even  Homain  Holland,  who  wrote  an 
excellent  book  on  Tolstoi,  was  able  to  free 
himself  from  this  widely  accepted  belief. 

For  Holland,  Tolstoi’s  wife  was  a Xantippe. 
Without  knowing  anything  about  her,  he 
speaks  of  this  “ modern  Xantippe  ” with 
haughty  scorn,  which  he  was  unable  to 
conceal. 

44  The  Countess  was  undoubtedly  moved. 
She  tried  to  dissimulate  her  vexation,  but 
she  did  not  understand.” 

It  was  very  painful  to  me  to  read  such 
a judgment  from  the  pen  of  a writer  who 
undoubtedly  wished  to  understand  Tolstoi 
himself,  and  to  make  him  understood  by 
others.  In  order  to  understand  Tolstoi  and 
his  work,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  realise 
the  worth  of  his  wife. 

It  is  very  easy  to  accuse,  and  it  is  quite 
easy  to  explain  the  sufferings  of  a great  heart 
as  due  to  a diversity  of  sentiment  and  of 
ideas  between  himself  and  his  wife ; but 
such  an  explanation  certainly  could  not 
satisfy  any  impartial  judge  who  would  regard 
all  hearts,  all  sentiments  and  all  minds  with 
the  same  calm  and  just  eye. 
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My  memories  of  my  two  parents  extend 
back  as  far  as  my  own  recollections  of  myself. 
Is  it  myself  that  I recall  in  my  mother’s 
arms,  inhaling  the  dainty  perfume  of  her 
beloved  body  ? Was  it  myself  that  she  held 
in  her  beautiful  and  skilful  arms,  or  one  of 
my  little  brothers  or  sisters  ? Which  of  us 
it  was  matters  little ; it  must  have  been 
one  of  us — one  of  the  thirteen  living  children 
born  to  my  mother,  and  certainly  one  that 
was  born  after  myself. 

I remember  that  I worshipped  and  adored 
my  mother  and  her  baby.  My  heart  was 
filled  with  that  joie  de  vivre  that  permeated 
the  house.  I remember  that  the  door 
opened  and  my  father  came  in,  with  his 
light  but  firm  step.  How  strong  he  was  ! 
how  happy ! and  how  good  ! He  came 
towards  us  and  bent  down  and  kissed  my 
mother. 

“ Are  you  busy  ? ” he  asked.  “I’ve 
brought  you  a whole  heap  of  manuscript  to 
copy  again,  although  I am  ashamed  to  make 
you  work  like  this.  I have  put  it  all  on  your 
table  ! ” 

“You  were  quite  right ! ” my  mother 
replied,  as  she  stood  up,  “for  I am  free  now 
and  I will  get  to  work  immediately.” 
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I remember  that  she  handed  the  baby  to 
the  nurse  and  went  at  once  into  the  little 
sitting-room,  where  she  remained  writing 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

My  father  explained  to  her  those  passages 
of  the  manuscript  that  were  difficult  to 
decipher.  Then  he  kissed  her  tenderly  on  the 
forehead  and  the  hand,  and  went  down  to 
his  room. 

At  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  all  the 
children  had  been  put  to  bed,  supper,  with 
tea,  was  served  in  the  big  dining-room.  At 
this  period  Tolstoi  every  evening  ate  a good 
deal  of  cold  meat,  which  he  took  with  white 
wine.  My  mother  usually  took  some  bread 
and  butter  and  tea. 

After  this  she  sometimes  worked  until 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  In  spite  of  this 
she  still  found  time  to  suckle  her  infants 
when  they  needed  it. 

During  the  evenings  my  father  read  in  his 
study,  where  nobody  dared  enter  while  he 
was  there.  It  was  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  the  house,  of  which  my  mother  was  the 
keeper.  During  the  daytime  my  mother 
snatched  every  minute  she  could  spare  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  out  and  stitching 
clothes  for  the  family. 
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The  famous  blouses  of  grey  flannel  which 
Tolstoi  wore  were  always  made  by  my  mother’s 
own  hands.  The  same  hands  sewed  the 
children’s  clothes. 

This  still  left  the  housekeeping  to  be 
done  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  that 
need  the  care  of  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  for  all  this  she  made  herself  responsible. 
How  and  when  she  fulfilled  all  these  multi- 
farious tasks  we  scarcely  noticed.  To  us 
children,  and  to  Tolstoi  himself  it  seemed  so 
natural  and  so  simple,  that  mamma  should 
do  everything  for  us,  that  we  none  of  us  ever 
realised  how  much  she  did  for  us  all. 

When  I was  three  or  four  years  old,  my 
father  and  mother  were  very  busy  with  the 
compilation  of  a spelling-book  for  the  people. 
They  shared  the  work  between  them,  and  my 
mother  took  a great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the 
task.  I remember  particularly  how  she  got 
together  some  simple  illustrations  for  the 
first  edition  of  this  spelling-book. 

After  completing  this  work,  which  was 
designed  for  the  Russian  elementary  schools, 
as  well  as  for  their  own  children,  my  parents 
compiled  four  reading-books,  intended  to  be 
used  as  a systematic  continuation  of  the 
first  simple  spelling-book.  The  sale  of  these 
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five  books  resulted  in  a substantial  income 
to  the  family. 

sj:  ^ ijc  s|j  j|« 

The  friends  of  my  father  who  came  to 
Jasnaia  Poliana  during  my  childish  days 
were  all  fervent  admirers  of  my  mother. 
Turguenieff,  the  poet  Fet,  Samarin,  Obo- 
lensky, Tchecherine,  Ourousoff  looked  upon 
Countess  Tolstoi,  not  as,  later  on,  they 
looked  upon  several  new  friends  of  the  family, 
but  with  the  deepest  and  most  sincere  respect. 

“You  are  the  happiest  of  mortals  ! ” 
Turguenieff  once  said  to  Tolstoi. 

“ Why  ? ” 

“ Because  you  have  a wife  of  a kind 
that  no  longer  exists  ! 5 5 

She  not  only  knew  how  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  people  and  to  make  herself 
liked  by  all  who  frequented  the  house,  but 
she  was  also  immensely  liked  by  the  village 
folks.  The  peasants  who  inhabited  Jasnaia 
Poliana,  who  often  came  to  see  my  mother 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  help  of  some 
kind  or  very  often  medicines,  regarded  her 
with  deep  respect. 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  Tolstoi’s  married 
life  constituted  the  most  fortunate  period 
in  the  development  of  his  genius. 
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During  these  fifteen  years,  as  I have 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  his  two  famous 
novels,  “ War  and  Peace  ” and  “ Anna 
Karenina.”  The  former  had  already  been 
finished  when  I came  into  the  world.  I 
was  born  in  1869,  and  I remember  the 
years  between  1873  and  1877  during  which 
he  wrote  “ Anna  Karenina.”  I was  then 
between  four  and  eight  years  of  age.  At 
that  period  there  were  six,  seven,  and  eight 
children  in  the  family,  and  it  was  then  that 
my  father  and  mother  lived  the  most  interest- 
ing and  the  most  intense  portion  of  their 
lives. 

From  morning  till  night  the  house 
at  Jasnaia  hummed  with  movement,  and 
was  filled  with  tutors,  governesses,  servants, 
visitors,  and  dogs.  The  day  was  arranged 
after  a strictly-laid- down  programme,  and 
hard  work  for  all  was  the  animating  principle 
of  the  house. 

Among  our  tutors  was  a Frenchman, 
who  remained  with  us  at  Jasnaia  for  several 
years.  Finally  he  married  one  of  our  gover- 
nesses, a Swiss.  He  called  himself  Kief,  but 
his  real  name  was  Montels.  The  reason  for 
his  change  of  name,  apparently,  was  that 
he  was  a fugitive  from  the  Paris  Commune. 
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He  was  a man  of  good  family,  and  he  filled 
the  post  of  tutor  to  my  two  elder  brothers. 
At  that  time  I was  still  among  the  younger 
children,  under  the  care  of  an  English  gover- 
ness. 

Monsieur  Nief  liked  me  very  much,  and 
I adored  him.  He  often  took  me  on  his  knees 
and  fondled  me,  calling  me  his  “ little  Leon.” 

When  the  weather  was  bad,  M.  Nief  had 
a habit  of  putting  on  a blue  linen  working 
suit  and  going  for  a walk  in  the  pouring 
rain.  The  villagers  liked  him  very  much 
and  they  nicknamed  him  “ Mouciou  Posi- 
neiff  ” (in  Russian : “Mr.  Turned-Blue”). 

I was  greatly  interested  to  read  an  article 
by  M.  Lucien  Descaves,  in  the  Paris 
Journal,  not  long  ago,  in  reference  to 
my  recollections  of  Jules  Montels,  and  I 
w^as  also  happy  to  read  some  pages  of  M. 
Nief’s  recollections  of  Tolstoi.  I am  glad 
to  have  learned  that  our  excellent  tutor  has 
a son  who  is  worthy  of  him,  and  who 
behaved  heroically  during  the  Great  War. 

My  father  sincerely  liked  M.  Nief,  and 
they  often  conversed  on  France,  and  on  her 
history  and  her  literature.  There  was  never 
a shadow  of  a misunderstanding  between 
this  man  and  my  parents. 
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The  case  was  quite  otherwise  with  another 
tutor  of  ours,  a Swiss,  who  was  able  to 
rouse  my  father  to  fury.  I remember  hear- 
ing him  call  out  one  day,  in  a terrible  burst 
of  anger : “ I will  throw  you  out  of  the 

window,  if  you  behave  like  this  ! ” 

My  father  liked  to  give  us  our  mathe- 
matical lessons  himself,  this  being  his 
favourite  science.  He  set  us  problems  to 
solve,  and  woe  betide  those  of  us  who  did 
not  manage  them.  On  such  occasions  he  grew 
angry,  and  wept  and  fell  into  fits  of  despair. 
His  anger  had  the  effect  of  making  our 
minds  a complete  blank,  and  we  were  incap- 
able of  doing  another  stroke. 

Do  you  remember  the  manner  in  which 
the  old  Prince  Bolkonsky,  in  “ War  and 
Peace,”  gave  instruction  to  his  daughter, 
Princess  Marie  ? Tolstoi  gave  his  children 
precisely  similar  lessons. 

My  mother  busied  herself  a good  deal 
with  us  when  we  were  little.  She  never  lost 
her  temper,  and  the  lessons  she  gave  us 
were  always  a pleasure. 

* * * * * 

Life  at  Jasnaia  Poliana  was  never  mono- 
tonous. Out  of  doors,  as  in  the  house,  it 
was  bright,  lively  and  interesting.  As  I 
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have  said,  work  occupied  the  first  place  in 
our  existence,  nevertheless  we  enjoyed  every 
kind  of  amusement,  all  sorts  of  sports,  and 
every  imaginable  distraction.  In  summer 
there  were  swimming  and  rambling,  either 
on  horseback  or  on  foot.  In  the  winter 
there  were  skating  and  sleighing,  dancing 
and  music,  and  even  the  theatre  and  the 
masquerade,  as  well  as  reading  aloud — we 
read,  for  example,  “ The  Three  Musketeers  ” 
— story-telling,  and  at  Christmas  and  Easter 
the  usual  festivities.  All  these  things  were 
indulged  in  at  Jasnaia  as  in,  perhaps,  a thou- 
sand other  parts  of  Russia. 

Tranquillity,  joy,  and  love  pervaded  the 
family,  except  on  a few  rare  occasions. 
Such  exceptions  would  comprise,  perhaps, 
a case  of  childish  illness,  a minor  accident 
of  some  kind,  or  some  disagreement  among 
the  servants.  On  another  occasion,  possibly, 
there  would  be  a difference  between  our 
parents,  which  was  always  painful  to  us.  In 
the  end,  however,  gaiety  and  good  temper 
triumphed. 

I remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  a 
rather  serious  quarrel  that  occurred  between 
my  father  and  my  mother,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  fell  to  me  to  play  the  role  of  peace- 
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maker.  What  was  this  warm  dispute  about  ? 
I do  not  remember.  Possibly  my  father 
may  have  been  displeased  with  something 
said  by  my  mother ; possibly  he  merely 
found  fault  with  her  to  get  rid  of  a fit  of 
bad  temper.  In  any  case,  he  was  angry, 
very  angry,  and  he  raised  his  voice  to  a 
disagreeable  tone. 

Being  a child,  I hated  that  high  and 
shrill  voice,  because  I knew  it  was  wrong. 
My  mother  defended  herself,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Then  I went  up  to  both  of  them,  and 
said,  timidly,  as  I clung  to  my  mother’s 
knee  : “ Why  are  you  cross  with  each 

other  ? You  mustn’t  be  cross  ! ” 

My  father  was  deeply  touched.  He  was 
silent  for  a moment,  and  then  he  said : 

“ Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  ! ” The 
quarrel  was  over,  and  I was  both  proud 
and  pleased  with  my  effort. 

sU 
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An  opinion  appears  to  exist  to  the  effect 
that  Tolstoi  never  experienced  any  definite 
moral  crisis,  that  he  was  troubled  by  an 
internal  struggle  throughout  his  life,  and 
that,  as  his  age  increased,  that  inward 
conflict  merely  became  visibly  accentuated. 

I cannot  pretend  to  share  this  point  of 
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view,  for  I was  myself  an  eye-witness  of  the 
sudden  and  profound  change  that  occurred 
in  my  father’s  soul  during  my  youthful 
years.  It  was  a veritable  religious  crisis, 
which  completely  transformed  not  only  his 
ideas,  but  also  his  whole  manner  of  life  and 
of  regarding  the  world. 

The  years  between  1879  and  1886  marked 
the  decisive  period  of  Tolstoi’s  intellectual 
transformation.  This  is  confirmed,  more- 
over, by  those  of  his  books  that  date  from 
this  period  : “ My  Confessions,”  “ A Criti- 

cism of  Dogmatic  Theology,”  “ Concordance 
and  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,”  “ What 
do  I believe  ? ” “ What  ought  we  to  do  ? ” 

With  each  of  these  successive  books, 
Tolstoi  progressed  further  along  his  new 
religious  road,  and  created  more  and  more 
for  himself  an  entirely  different  conception 
of  life. 

How  did  Countess  Tolstoi  regard  the 
aspirations  and  the  religious  researches  of 
her  husband  ? Can  it  sincerely  be  said  that 
she  did  not  understand  them ; that  she 
was  opposed  to  them  ? 

Opposed  to  them  she  certainly  was. 
Well-balanced  and  conservative,  she  found 
no  word  of  approval  for  destruction  without 
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creation.  But  she  understood  perfectly  not 
only  everything  that  Tolstoi  wrote,  but 
also  the  deep-seated  causes,  hidden  from  all 
others,  of  Tolstoi’s  transformation  from  a 
romantic  into  a prophet. 

He  changed  more  and  more  every  year, 
while  she  remained,  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  always  the  same. 

He  became  a vegetarian,  he  ceased  to 
smoke  or  to  take  wine,  he  went  sometimes 
to  mow  with  the  peasants,  or  to  dig  the 
ground  for  a widow. 

During  this  period  my  mother  continued 
her  laborious,  complicated  and  sometimes 
very  hard  life. 

We  remained  in  Moscow  for  some  years, 
most  of  the  nine  children  of  the  family  having 
now  grown  up.  The  work  of  caring  for  the 
family  had  become  more  and  more  compli- 
cated. It  was  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  situation,  for  money 
disappeared  at  the  rate  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  roubles  every  year,  and  my  mother,  as 
before,  had  to  look  after  the  maintenance 
of  the  household  and  to  take  charge  of  all 
the  property. 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  family 
necessities,  she  began  herself  to  publish  the 
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complete  works  of  my  father,  and  worked  day 
and  night  on  the  proofs  that  came  from  the 
printer.  She  was  always  short-sighted,  but 
through  being  compelled  to  work  in  this 
way,  in  her  later  years,  she  nearly  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye. 

With  all  this  she  remained  an  ideal  wife, 
a devoted  mother  both  to  her  older  and  her 
younger  children,  and  a woman  of  society. 

The  illnesses  and  deaths  of  some  of  the 
children,  the  frequent  illness  of  Tolstoi  him- 
self, the  family  sorrows  were  all  supported 
by  this  heroic  woman  with  prodigious  vitality 
and  incomparable  energy.  She  even  found 
time  to  translate  into  French  an  important 
philosophical  work  of  my  father’s,  called 
“ Concerning  Life,”  which  she  greatly 
approved. 

She  did  not  care  for  “ Resurrection,”  the 
central  idea  of  which  she  considered  false. 
She  detested  “ The  Kreutzer  Sonata.”  She 
undoubtedly  preferred  my  father’s  greater 
novels  to  all  the  rest  of  his  works.  She  also 
appreciated  highly  “ The  Death  of  Ivan 
Hirteli  ” and  “ Married  Happiness.” 

She  had  a very  true  literary  instinct,  which 
could  not  fail  to  have  a great  influence  on  my 
father.  In  books,  as  in  her  life,  she  loved 
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everything  that  was  right,  sincere,  true  and 
fine,  and  she  reacted  instantly  against  any 
note  that  was  false  or  obscure.  For  these 
reasons  she  did  not  like  my  father  to  go  to 
the  extreme,  either  in  his  life  or  in  his  writings. 

Such  extremes,  in  her  view,  were  no 
longer  true,  no  longer  useful.  Tolstoi,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  exactly  the  contrary  view. 

Another  feature  that  she  did  not  like  in 
her  husband’s  character  was  his  pride. 

Ideas  and  action  dictated  by  vanity  are 
never  true  ones.  “ Do  you  know,”  my  mother 
once  said  to  me,  “ what  is  the  strongest  force 
that  has  animated  your  father’s  work  ? 
Vanity  ! ” 

% 

Some  years  before  Tolstoi’s  death  there 
was  a serious  argument  between  my  father 
and  my  mother,  and  my  mother  left  home 
and  went  to  stay  for  several  days  with  some 
friends  in  the  country.  When  she  returned 
my  father  beamed  with  delight.  I was 
present  when  they  met. 

“ When  you  went  away,”  he  said,  “ every- 
thing around  me  went  dark.  Now  you  have 
come  back,  everything  is  once  more  light 
again  ! ” 

He  loved  her  all  his  life,  and  died  away 
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from  her,  but  undoubtedly  with  her  in  his 
heart. 

A few  weeks  after  their  marriage  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  the  poet,  Fet : “I  am  happy  ! 
I am  so  happy  that  this  happiness  cannot  end 
with  life  ! ” 

He  wished  to  say  ct  with  death.”  His 
love  and  his  happiness  appeared  to  him  to 
be  too  great  for  them  to  become  exhausted 
on  this  earth.  The  whole  of  a single  long 
and  superb  life  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
that.  His  happiness  must  last  longer  than 
mere  terrestrial  life,  and  continue  into 
eternity,  into  another  world,  and  through 
the  whole  universe  ! 

And  my  mother,  did  she  love  him  ? Why, 
and  for  what  qualities  did  she  love  him  ? 
Here  is  how  she  herself  replied  to  these 
questions,  in  words  addressed  to  her  husband  : 

“ There  is  in  you  something  so  wise,  so 
good,  so  naive,  so  persevering  ; and  all  this 
illumined  by  a light  of  sympathy  with  every- 
body, and  your  look,  which  goes  right  to  the 
soul.  All  this  is  characteristic  of  nobody 
except  yourself.” 

Who  has  defined  the  genius  of  Tolstoi 
better  than  by  these  simple  words  ? 

For  his  good-heartedness,  his  strength, 
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his  extreme  sensitiveness,  his  naivete , his 
gaiety  and  for  the  truth  that  he  sought  she 
loved  him,  as  we  all  loved  him. 

«M  *Jy  M»  M> 

m j ^ 

Let  us  return  to  the  years  when  Tolstoi 
was  passing  through  his  moral  crisis,  and 
taking  his  first  steps  on  his  new  path  as 
prophet,  moralist  and  reformer. 

His  earliest  disciples  came  to  him  from 
every  corner  of  Russia,  and  belonged  to  all 
classes  of  society.  Officers,  intellectuals, 
peasants,  workmen,  tradesmen,  monks,  and 
nuns,  and  youth  of  both  sexes  were  among 
the  earliest  Tolstoians. 

My  mother  called  them  the  temnia  (the 
obscure  or,  to  express  the  idea  more  collo- 
quially, the  “ Gropers  ”).  Whence  came  they, 
all  these  people  who  undoubtedly  wished, 
like  Tolstoi  himself,  to  turn  life  upside  down, 
to  overturn  the  country  and  the  family,  and 
replace  everything  that  existed  by  a Christian 
ideal,  by  love  towards  your  neighbour  and  by 
this  vague  idea  of  non-resistance  to  evil  by 
violence  ? 

The  “Gropers”  were  unpalatable  to 
Countess  Tolstoi  from  the  fact,  first  of  all, 
that  they  took  my  father  away  from  her  and 
from  his  family.  She  had  nothing  against 
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them  personally.  Always  hospitable,  always 
the  same,  she  received  them,  talked  with 
them  ; but  she  felt  that  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  that  all  these  widely  differing 
people  could  live  together  under  the  conditions 
of  the  normal  daily  life  that  surrounded  her 
and  sustained  her. 

In  addition  to  this,  among  the  disciples 
of  Tolstoi  there  were  really  scarcely  any 
people  of  intelligence.  They  were  tedious. 
They  ate  more  than  other  people,  and 
they  drank  more  tea  and  kvass  than  others. 
They  chattered  a good  deal,  but  with  rare 
exceptions  they  were  not  very  interesting 
people.  I do  not  know  of  one  single  Tolstoian 
who  has  left  behind  him  anything  really  worthy 
of  being  characterised  as  his  own  personal  work. 

My  mother  tolerated  these  people,  and 
went  on  ceaselessly  with  her  prodigious  labour, 
never  wearying  in  bestowing  all  those  little 
attentions  which  she  lavished  on  my  father 
and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Countess  Tolstoi  has  been  reproached 
with  not  having  transformed  her  family  life 
in  the  Tolstoian  sense  of  the  phrase,  and  with 
not  having  put  her  husband’s  ideas  into 
practice.  How  could  she  have  done  it  ? 
Where  ought  she  to  have  begun  ? 
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Ought  she  to  have  given  all  her  goods  to 
the  poor  and  left  her  children  and  her  grand- 
children without  a roof  over  their  heads  ? 
Ought  she  to  have  made  us  all  workmen  and 
labourers  ? Ought  she  to  have  transformed 
our  inherited  characteristics  and  our  educa- 
tion, which  we  derived  from  Tolstoi  himself  ? 

She  had  too  much  good  sense  to  allow 
herself  to  be  tempted  to  embark  on  such 
adventures,  and  so  had  my  father.  No  longer 
to  eat  meat,  or  to  smoke,  or  to  drink,  and  to 
work  in  the  fields— he  tried  all  these  things  and 
they  were  good  for  him,  from  the  hygienic 
point  of  view,  perhaps,  but  all  this  in  no  way 
changed  his  general  regime. 

My  mother  had  too  much  intuition  and  too 
much  sincerity  to  pose  before  the  world  as  a 
practical  exponent  of  the  ideas  of  her  husband, 
which  were  great  and  beneficial  ideas  for 
humanity,  but  which  could  never  be  anything 
more  than  ideas. 


CHAPTER  V 

tolstoi’s  social  doctrine  and  its 

INFLUENCE  ON  RUSSIA 

Even  before  the  publication  of  the  first 
religious  and  social  works  of  Tolstoi — for  their 
publication  was  not  easy  of  accomplishment, 
owing  to  the  very  strict  censorship  that 
prevailed  in  Russia — the  earliest  readers  of 
the  books  in  manuscript  were  so  impressed 
by  them  that  they  decided  to  put  my  father’s 
new  ideas  into  practice  and  to  proclaim 
themselves  as  converts  to  the  new  rationalised 
Christianity.  From  their  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  author  himself,  the 
principles  set  forth  in,  for  instance,  “ My 
Religion,”  or  in  “ What  ought  we  to  do  ? ” 
were  not  only  sublime  truths,  but  a complete 
revelation,  which  was  to  save  the  individual 
man,  and  through  him  humanity,  from  all 
his  errors  and  all  his  ills.  Nothing  could  do 
this  except  the  personal  perfection  of  the 
individual , in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term . 
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Nothing  but  the  love  of  the  pure  truth  and 
love  of  the  divine  love  and  sacrifice  revealed 
by  Christ,  could  ever  put  an  end  to  human 
suffering. 

The  five  precepts  of  Tolstoi,  as  laid  down 
in  “ My  Religion,”  set  forth  clearly  the 
practical  conduct  of  those  who  would  follow 
them  : 

I. — Never  be  angry. 

II. — Never  commit  adultery. 

III.  — Never  take  an  oath. 

IV.  — Resist  not  evil  by  evil. 

V. — Be  the  enemy  of  no  man. 

Let  us  now  see  who  were  the  first  Tol- 
stoians,  who  dreamed  of  saving  the  world  by 
their  faith  and  their  example. 

A young  fanatical  Hebrew,  still  a pupil  at 
the  gymnasium,  appeared  at  Jasnaia  Poliana. 
He  was  called  Isaac  Feinermann.  He  took 
up  his  abode  in  an  isba  in  the  village,  and 
began  to  work  as  a labourer,  for  a peasant. 
He  devoted  his  spare  time  to  propaganda 
among  the  people,  and  to  visiting  his  master’s 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  talking  to  him. 

A rather  pleasant  and  intelligent  lad,  he 
was  thought  a good  deal  of  by  the  people, 
but  in  our  own  circle,  as  among  the  moujiks , 
people  were  rather  puzzled  by  him.  “ What 
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does  this  young  man,  whose  behaviour  is  so 
good  and  irreproachable,  really  want  ? ” we 
asked  each  other.  “ Does  he  really  sincerely 
think  that  his  ideas  and  his  example  can 
improve  the  life  of  mankind  ? Oh,  well,  let 
him  be  ! Perhaps  he  is  right ! 5 5 For  the 
moment,  at  any  rate,  one  could  not  refrain 
from  sympathising  with  his  noble  effort. 

One  day  some  gipsy  families  established 
their  camp  on  the  main  road,  near  the  Jasnaia 
estate.  As  usual,  they  came  to  the  vicinity 
of  our  house  to  beg  and  tell  fortunes.  Among 
the  women  who  came  to  us  in  this  way  was 
a boy  of  about  fifteen,  whose  only  garment  was 
a long  and  very  ragged  shirt.  He  had  been 
an  idiot  from  birth.  The  village  boys  ran 
after  him  and  teased  him. 

Seeing  what  was  happening,  Feinermann 
went  up  to  the  lad,  slipped  off  his  overcoat 
which  was  his  only  outer  garment,  and  but- 
toned it  round  the  idiot’s  body.  He  carried 
out  in  its  entirety,  in  this  way,  one  of  the 
Gospel  precepts.  This  fine  act  produced  its 
effect,  and  nobody  talked  of  anything  else 
except  of  the  young  Christian  fanatic. 

Tolstoi — as  he  often  did,  by  the  way,  in 
regard  to  all  his  disciples — observed  young 
Feinermann’ s act  rather  with  anxiety  than 
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with  admiration.  Fie  told  the  lad  frankly 
that  it  was  always  dangerous  to  live  a life 
that  was  higher  than  our  conscience ; by 
which  he  meant  to  imply  that  we  must  act 
in  the  Christian  sense  and  sacrifice  ourselves 
only  in  circumstances  when  we  really  cannot 
do  otherwise.  We  must  be  careful,  that  is 
to  say,  and  not  exceed  by  our  acts  what  the 
heart  would  command.  “ Do  not  live  above 
your  conscience,  or  outrun  it,”  is  the  direct 
translation  of  the  expression  my  father  used 
to  express  this  thought. 

In  this  way  Tolstoi  later  developed  the 
habit,  when  some  Tolstoian  wished  to  make 
himself  a martyr  for  the  new  Tolstoian  ideas 
— by  refusing,  for  instance,  to  become  a 
soldier — of  always  preventing  his  doing  so 
by  telling  him  or  writing  to  him  the  truth 
I have  just  set  forth,  which  was  very  dear 
to  him.  He  was  afraid,  no  doubt,  to  know 
that  a man  might  suffer  for  his  ideas  ; but 
he  also,  at  the  same  time,  defended  his 
thought,  which  was  perhaps  too  profound 
and  too  important  to  be  easily  applied  to 
life. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  Tolstoi  insisted  that 
he  had  never  himself  been  a Tolstoian,  and 
that  Tolstoians  as  such  ought  not  to  exist. 
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All  who  have  tried  to  apply  my  father’s 
ideas  to  practical  life  have  had  to  confess 
themselves  sometimes  disenchanted.  They 
have  ploughed  the  ground,  they  have  dressed 
like  peasants,  they  have  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  modern  institutions,  because  of  their 
convictions,  but  they  have  never  been  able 
to  give  the  world  a new  example  of  life  that 
has  been  more  rational  and  happier  than 
that  around  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  possible  the  Tolstoians  have  been  less 
happy  than  others,  and  sometimes  also  less 
rational. 

For  instance,  if  we  follow  Feinermann  till 
a few  years  later  in  his  life,  we  shall  see  that 
he  soon  tired  of  the  hard  life  of  the  peasant, 
which  gave  him  neither  moral  satisfaction 
nor  material  reward.  The  peasants  listened 
to  him  with  indifference,  and  nothing  he 
said  caused  any  change  of  conditions  to  be 
made. 

Feinermann  then  arranged  to  have  himself 
baptised  as  an  Orthodox  Christian,  brought 
his  young  and  very  pretty  wife  to  Jasnaia, 
and  soon  completely  disappeared  from  our 
knowledge.  A long  while  afterwards  he 
returned  to  see  us,  dressed  as  a gentleman  and 
now  become  journalist,  bourgeois  and  ordinary 
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mortal.  His  book, £ £ Interviews  with  Tolstoi,  ’ ’ 
must  be  read  with  a certain  amount  of 
caution,  in  spite  of  those  parts  of  it  that  are 
really  interesting. 

vt* 

The  famous  Tchertkoff,  another  convinced 
Tolstoian,  came  to  my  father’s  house  at 
Moscow  at  about  the  same  period  as  that  in 
which  we  made  Feinermann’s  acquaintance. 

I remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  rare 
delight  my  father  experienced  that  day. 

Vladimir  Tchertkoff,  a brilliant  young 
officer  in  the  Russian  Horse  Guards,  his 
helmet  adorned  with  the  double-headed  eagle 
in  gold,  was  a very  fine  lad,  and  a son  of  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  noble  Russian  families. 
He  came  to  tell  my  father  that  he  entirely 
agreed  with  his  opinions  and  wished  to  devote 
his  life  to  them.  Tolstoi  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  I have,  perhaps,  never  seen 
him  so  happy  as  on  this  occasion. 

He  told  Tchertkoff  at  the  outset,  however, 
as  he  told  all  the  rest,  to  reflect  seriously 
before  he  broke  off  with  his  old  life  and,  above 
all,  not  to  go  in  advance  of  his  conscience. 

His  new  friend  and  disciple’s  resolution, 
nevertheless,  was  firmly  fixed,  and  when  he 
came  to  my  father’s  house  the  second  time  he 
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was  in  civilian  dress,  and  thenceforward  he 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  Tolstoi’s  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  friendship  with  our 
family  he  was  charming  and  he  was  liked  by 
us  all.  We  treated  him  as  one  of  the  family, 
and  he  displayed  exceptional  friendship  for 
myself,  which  I whole-heartedly  reciprocated. 

Later  on,  however,  especially  during  the 
last  year  of  Tolstoi’s  life,  Tchertkoff  unhappily 
acquired  too  great  an  influence  over  him, 
and  thus,  taking  advantage  of  his  weakness, 
compelled  him  to  make  a will  which  he  kept 
secret  from  his  family.  This  circumstance 
was,  indisputably,  the  cause  of  the  flight  and 
the  death  of  Tolstoi. 

The  most  cowardly  characteristic  of  this 
clever  and  cruel  man’s  dealings  with  my 
father  was  that  he  made  use  of  the  most 
underhand  means  to  attain  his  object.  He 
told  my  father,  in  bis  interviews  with  him 
and  in  his  letters,  everything  he  could  find 
that  was  bad  concerning  my  mother  and  of  her 
children,  myself  included,  and  thus  created 
unjust  and  malevolent  feelings  in  the  heart 
of  my  poor  father  against  his  family. 

My  younger  sister  alone — who  at  that 
time  was  working  in  association  with  my 
father — was  exempt  from  these  accusations, 
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the  reason  being  that  Tchertkoff  needed  her 
in  connection  with  the  formalities  connected 
with  the  will  (which  gave  him  liberty  to 
dispose  as  he  thought  fit  of  all  the  author’s 
rights  in  future  editions  of  my  father’s  books). 
Tchertkoff  desired,  after  my  father’s  death, 
to  have  a free  hand  and  to  be  left  in  sole  control 
of  my  father’s  writings. 

During  the  last  months  of  his  life  my 
father  was  indescribably  unhappy.  He  was 
so  gloomy  and  silent — sometimes  even  in  the 
family  circle — that  I often  asked  myself 
what  the  reason  could  be. 

At  tea-time,  one  evening,  I remarked  that 
he  was  especially  melancholy,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  rest  of  us  were  in  unusually  good 
temper.  Suddenly  Tchertkoff  came  into  the 
room,  quite  unexpected  by  all  of  us,  and  went 
towards  my  father.  Tolstoi  caught  sight  of 
him,  as  he  turned  his  head,  and  in  a moment 
his  whole  aspect  was  transformed.  His  face 
lighted  up  with  a smile,  and  he  even  laughed. 
It  was  as  though  he  had  been  a deserted  child, 
who  had  suddenly  found  his  mother ! I 
looked  at  him  in  absolute  astonishment. 

If  Tchertkoff  had  wished,  he  could  have 
reconciled  Tolstoi  with  his  family  at  this 
period  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  My 
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father  accepted  the  least  advice  Tehertkoff 
gave  him,  so  completely  had  he  entrusted 
his  whole  existence  to  the  man  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  his  salvation  and  his  guide. 

It  may  well  be  asked  now  of  what  good 
were  all  these  sufferings  and  all  these  worthless 
secrets,  seeing  that  the  Bolsheviks  have 
entirely  suppressed  all  authors’  rights  in 
Russia  ? Nevertheless  the  Tolstoi  family  has 
suffered  much,  and  still  suffers,  not  because 
of  Tolstoi’s  unfortunate  will,  but  by  reason  of 
other  great  historical  circumstances. 

What  is  Tehertkoff  now  doing  at  Moscow, 
as  publisher  of  his  master’s  works  ? Lenin, 
according  to  the  Russian  newspapers,  gave 
him  three  million  roubles,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  publication  of  Tolstoi’s  books.  What 
the  result  of  this  was  is  unknown. 

A year  or  so  ago  the  Tolstoians  were  being 
persecuted  by  the  Soviet  authorities  ; sub- 
sequently they  were  given  the  benefit  of  an 
amnesty.  From  these  facts  we  know  that 
the  Tolstoians  still  exist  in  Russia,  but  we 
have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  present 
importance  of  this  religious  movement. 

To  finish  with  Tehertkoff,  let  me  say  that 
he  has  published  some  editions  of  Tolstoi’s 
works  in  England,  and  that  he  has  made 
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extracts  from  my  father’s  works,  after  having 
got  together  his  manuscripts.  He  also  pro- 
duced a large  number  of  photographs  of 
Tolstoi.  This  undoubtedly  may  be  described 
as  the  best  and  the  only  good  things  that  he 
has  done  throughout  his  life. 

In  an  article  written  by  Tchertkoff  for  a 
book  entitled  “ The  Last  Days  of  Tolstoi,” 
he  dares  to  tell  us  that  “ undoubtedly  we  ought 
not  to  discuss  too  much  the  more  intimate  aspect 
of  Tolstoi's  family  life,  or  to  seek  the  causes 
of  his  flight .” 

Tchertkoff,  who  was  the  most  guilty 
person,  has  spared  no  effort  in  his  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  himself,  and  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  hide  and  burn  his  last  letters  to 
Tolstoi,  but  he  has  been  able  to  do  nothing 
to  modify  the  general  opinion  of  my  father’s 
friends,  who  are  unanimous,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, in  recognising  Tchertkoff’ s culpability, 
and  in  very  severely  condemning  his  repre- 
hensible conduct  towards  Tolstoi  and  his 
family. 

***** 

The  naval  officer  Paul  Biriukoff  was 
another  of  the  earliest  adepts  in  the  Tolstoian 
doctrine.  Like  Tchertkoff,  when  he  came  to 
see  us  for  the  first  time  in  Moscow,  he  was  in 
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naval  uniform,  which  he  afterwards  replaced 
by  modest  civilian  attire.  He  threw  up  his 
professional  career  and  sacrificed  himself 
entirely  for  the  Tolstoian  ideas.  He  was  an 
intelligent  and  cultured  man,  very  sweetly 
tempered,  and  came  from  a noble  family 
seated  at  Kostroma.  Our  French  governess, 
Mme.  Seuron,  called  him  “ le  petit  marin 
morveux,”  from  the  fact  that  he  was  never 
free  from  a cold  in  the  head,  which  appeared 
to  be  chronic  with  him. 

Biriukoff  soon  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  family,  and  remained  such  all  his  life. 
He  married  at  Jasnaia,  and  his  wife,  who 
lived  in  the  village  with  him,  shared  his  effort 
to  give  practical  application  to  the  new  ideas. 

Paul  Biriukoff’ s great  merit  lies  in  his  very 
conscientious  biography  of  Tolstoi,  the  writing 
of  which  occupied  part  of  his  time  over  a 
period  of  twelve  years. 

First  among  the  women  Tolstoians  must 
be  mentioned  Marie  Smith,  whose  life  was  a 
very  remarkable  one.  She  was  a teacher  in 
one  of  the  great  schools  for  girls  in  Moscow. 
After  reading  the  religious  works  of  Tolstoi, 
she  suddenly  changed  her  mode  of  living 
entirely,  and  settled  down  in  the  country, 
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where  she  maintained  herself,  down  to  the 
end  of  her  days,  by  working  as  a simple 
peasant. 

Of  all  the  followers  of  Tolstoi,  this  woman 
was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  consistently 
practised  the  doctrines  for  her  new  faith  down 
to  the  end. 

She  lived  near  Jasnaia,  and  very  often 
came  to  our  house,  where  she  was  sincerely 
liked  by  everybody.  Consumptive  and  in  poor 
health,  and  a trifle  fanatical,  she  worshipped 
Tolstoi,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  a god. 
She  remained  unmarried,  which  perhaps  ex- 
plains why  she  was  able  to  carry  out  the 
ideal  of  the  New  Christianity  more  completely 
than  those  other  disciples  of  my  father  who 
possessed  family  ties. 

Miss  Smith,  particularly  when  the  pro- 
paganda work  of  Tolstoiism  was  begun,  did 
a great  deal  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  earlier  writings  of  her  master  among 
those  who  were  interested  in  his  doctrine. 
She  copied  these  writings  with  her  own  hand, 
and  for  several  years  she  gave  orders  to  others 
to  make  copies  for  her. 

She  was  a vegetarian,  like  all  Tolstoians, 
and  never  drank  the  least  drop  of  wine.  She 
supported  herself  entirely  by  her  own  work  on 
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the  land,  and  lived  a very  quiet  and  simple 
life.  Nevertheless,  she  was  able  to  find  ways 
of  helping  the  poor  peasants  who  appealed  to 
her  for  help.  She  was  always  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  everybody  around  her,  and  when 
she  lost  everything  she  possessed  through  a 
fire  that  destroyed  her  home,  the  peasants 
themselves  refurnished  her  simple  abode  and 
provided  her  with  everything  she  needed. 

I should  like  to  say  deliberately  that  Miss 
Smith  was  the  only  Tolstoian  I have  so  far 
known  anything  about,  before  whose  memory 
I bow  my  head.  The  example  she  set  by 
her  life  was  truly  worthy  of  the  great  ideas  of 
Tolstoi,  which  appeared  to  men  to  be  so 
impracticable  and  so  far  from  the  truth. 

The  life  of  this  weak  woman,  who  always 
appeared  to  be  happy,  loving,  and  good, 
demonstrates  what  an  amount  of  light  one 
could  spread  around  one  by  practising  the 
teachings  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Tolstoian 
sense. 

»,» 

Among  his  children  Tolstoi  has  two  who 
appeared  to  me  to  have  been  more  sincerely 
impressed  than  the  others  by  his  religious 
ideas.  These  were  my  second  sister,  Marie, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  myself. 
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We  belonged  to  the  middle  of  the  family, 
and  in  a letter  to  one  of  his  friends  my  father 
expressed  the  opinion  that  we  were  more 
sensitive  than  the  rest. 

During  the  years  between  1885  and  1892, 
my  sister  Marie  and  myself  were  very  close  to 
our  father,  and  we  helped  him  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  as  widespread  a realisation 
as  possible  of  his  teachings  in  ordinary  life. 

Tolstoi,  as  I have  already  stated,  was  at 
this  period  working  as  a manual  labourer. 
He  helped  the  peasants  to  plough  their  land 
and  to  mow  their  crops.  He  hoped  in  this 
way  to  expiate  his  sins  as  a landowner,  before 
his  own  conscience  and  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind. If  the  result  of  this  effort  was  nil,  the 
act  itself  was  touching  and  impressive,  above 
all  to  his  children. 

My  sister  Marie,  who  was  then  quite  young, 
and  myself — I was  sixteen  at  the  beginning 
of  this  period — not  only  entirely  shared  our 
father’s  ideas,  but  we  also  followed  him  in 
practice.  We  worked  with  him  in  the  fields, 
and  imitated  him  in  everything. 

I was  carried  away  by  my  father’s  new 
religion  until  I was  about  twenty-five.  I went 
so  far  in  this  direction  that  I was  even  ready, 
as  I have  stated  elsewhere,  to  refuse  to 
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perform  military  service.  I fell  ill  with  a serious 
nervous  malady,  that  lasted  for  a long  period 
and  ended  with  my  marriage.  I then  re- 
nounced Tolstoiism  definitely,  and  my  health 
was  re-established. 

After  her  own  marriage,  also,  my  sister’s 
Tolstoian  zeal  was  much  less  ardent,  although 
she  remained  an  affectionate  and  devoted 
daughter.  She  gave  up  working  in  the 
fields  as  a peasant,  and  no  longer  made  a 
practice  of  washing  her  own  linen  herself, 
as  she  had  formerly  done. 

In  all  that  I have  said  I have  referred,  of 
course,  only  to  those  numerous  Tolstoians 
whom  I have  known  personally.  There  may 
have  been  many  others  whom  I have  never 
known,  but  who  have  perhaps  by  their  acts 
been  more  worthy  of  mention  than  those 
I have  cited. 

Many  young  people  passed  long  years  in 
prison  because  of  their  advocacy  of  Tolstoi’s 
ideas.  Many  of  these  were  sent  to  Siberia, 
and  others  suffered  various  kinds  of 
persecutions  for  their  behaviour  towards  the 
Church. 

* * * * * 

The  influence  of  Tolstoi  on  the  Russian 
people  was,  in  his  own  time,  so  vast  and 
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profound,  that  one  cannot  really  exactly 
state  in  what  direction  this  influence  was 
most  felt.  All  circles  and  classes  in  Russia, 
the  Czars  themselves  among  the  foremost, 
experienced  the  influences  of  Tolstoian 
teachings. 

In  France  it  is  often  said  that  Tolstoi  was 
the  first  and  great  cause  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  truth 
in  this.  Nobody  has  done  more  destructive 
work  in  any  country  than  Tolstoi.  The 
peasant,  the  soldier,  the  public  official,  the 
nobleman,  the  priest,  and  the  workman  were 
all  reached  by  the  arrows  of  his  accusing  mind. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  whole  nation,  in 
fact,  who  did  not  feel  himself  guilty,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  severe  condemnation  of 
the  great  writer. 

The  consequences  of  this  influence  were 
at  first  pitiable,  and  then  unfortunate.  In 
spite  of  its  efforts,  the  Russian  Government 
was  no  longer  able  to  induce  the  necessary 
social  forces  to  rally  to  its  support,  and  then, 
when  the  war  came,  the  whole  Russian 
governmental  machine,  already  corroded  in 
every  direction,  collapsed  from  its  own 
weakness,  like  an  old  and  rotten  tree. 

Negation  of  the  State  and  its  authority, 
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negation  of  the  law  and  the  Church,  of  war, 
and  property  and  the  family,  negation  of 
everything  in  face  of  a single  Christian  ideal : 
what  could  be  expected  to  happen  when  such 
poison  permeated  the  half-civilised  brains  of 
the  Russian  moujik-s,  of  the  semi-intellectuals 
and  all  the  other  Russian  elements  who, 
whenever  they  contemplated  the  class  that 
had  been  brought  up  weak  in  will  and  rich  in 
vices  and  corruption,  envied  and  detested 
the  latter  ? As  might  have  been  expected, 
at  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself, 
the  Russian  masses  overthrew  everything 
by  their  terrible  uprising  and  then,  helpless 
and  dying  of  hunger  themselves,  found 
themselves  supine  under  the  most  abominable 
of  tyrannies. 

Unhappily,  the  moral  influence  of  Tolstoi 
was  much  more  feeble  than  his  political  and 
social  influence.  It  may  be  that  this  religious 
influence  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  future. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  days  to  come  mankind 
will  comprehend  the  real  Christian  spirit 
of  the  Russian  prophet.  Let  us  hope  so. 
For  the  moment,  however,  respect  for  the 
truth  insists  that  we  should  recognise  that  the 
negation,  as  much  as  the  destruction,  of  all 
the  material  forms  of  life,  that  have  been 
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developed  by  mankind  by  such  long  and 
arduous  labour,  results  in  more  of  evil  than 
of  good,  even  when  it  is  founded  on  a high 
religious  ideal. 

Man,  according  to  Confucius,  is  not  only 
“ the  son  of  heaven,”  but  is  also  “ the  son  of 
earth,”  being  himself  Reason. 

Let  us  not  forget  this  profound  wisdom 
that  comes  to  us  from  the  East.  The  Chinese 
Trinity  embraces  both  Man  and  the  Universe. 


CHAPTER  VI 

tolstoi’s  views  on  the  conjugal  question 

When  I was  seventeen  or  eighteen,  my 
mother  asked  a young  pupil  of  the  Moscow 
Conservatoire  to  come  to  Jasnaia,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  me  some  lessons  on  the 
violin.  After  dinner  my  young  teacher  was 
asked  to  play,  and  as  my  elder  brother  was 
an  excellent  pianist,  we  enjoyed  classical 
music  nearly  every  evening. 

Of  all  the  works  that  were  played,  the 
one  that  made  the  greatest  impression  on 
my  father  was  “The  Kreutzer  Sonata,”  by 
Beethoven.  He  was  then  nearly  sixty.  It 
as  at  this  period,  perhaps  a little  before 
“ The  Kreutzer  Sonata  ” was  written,  that 
he  wrote  his  posthumously-published  work, 
“ The  Devil.”  All  who  have  read  these  two 
novels  will  be  well  aware  that  both  dealt  with 
the  sexual  question. 

Beethoven’s  “ Kreutzer  Sonata  ” was 
heard  in  our  house  at  Jasnaia  during  the 
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period  when  Tolstoi  began  to  feel  that  his 
married  life  was  coming  to  its  end,  and  that 
the  mode  of  existence  that  had  pleased  him 
for  so  many  years  no  longer  satisfied  him. 
He  suffered  from  the  contradiction  between 
his  ideas  and  the  realities  that  surrounded 
him  while  he  was  seeking  the  true  road 
to  take  for  the  purpose  of  developing  his 
spiritual  life. 

Marriage  and  the  famity  were  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  that  development.  It  was  for 
this  reason  and  at  this  period  that  he  furiously 
inveighed  against  these  responsibilities  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  passion. 

The  ideas  of  Posdnicheff,  the  hero  of 
“ The  Kreutzer  Sonata,”  were  Tolstoi’s  own 
ideas,  and  the  conclusions  from  all  these 
uncompromising  ideas  are  not  only  con- 
clusions with  which  the  author  was  in  sym- 
pathy but  were  distinctly  approved  by  him 
in  an  appendix  to  the  novel. 

u I did  not  anticipate,”  Tolstoi  wrote, 
“ that  when  I was  writing  this  work  a rigorous 
logic  would  lead  me  to  the  point  to  which 
I arrived.  My  conclusions  have  terrified 
me.  I did  not  wish  to  believe  them,  but  I 
could  not  help  doing  so.” 

We  all  know  what  those  conclusions 
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were.  “ When  the  passions  shall  have  dis- 
appeared, then  humanity  will  have  no  more 
reason  to  be : it  will  have  fulfilled  the 
law.” 

In  other  words,  sexual  life  is  an  evil  that 
must  be  suppressed. 

In  looking  back  to-day  on  those  wonder- 
ful evenings  at  Jasnaia,  when  my  father, 
sunk  in  his  armchair,  listened  to  Beethoven’s 
sonata,  I understand  thoroughly  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  His  grey  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  fixed  in  front  of  him,  he  thought, 
felt,  and  created. 

He  then  discovered  for  himself  and  for 
humanity  one  of  the  greatest  truths  of  life  : 
the  falsity  of  modern  marriage.  This  was 
a revelation  to  him,  and  he  was  happy  to 
be  able  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

The  music  of  Beethoven  affected  him  so 
much  that  very  often  he  could  no  longer 
stand  it.  He  would  get  up  suddenly  from 
his  chair  and  go  to  the  open  window,  and  a 
hasty  but  particular  sound  came  from  his 
mouth,  like  that  made  by  Posdnicheff  when 
he  told  his  story  in  the  railway  carriage. 

The  famous  presto  movement  of  “The 
Kreutzer  Sonata  ” — the  presto  that  was 
the  great  cause  of  bringing  Posdnicheff ’s 
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wife  and  her  lover  together — convulsed 
Tolstoi’s  heart  every  time  he  heard  it. 

The  reader  remembers,  perhaps,  that 
last  atrocious  scene  between  the  murderer 
and  his  wife : “ She  clung  to  the  dagger 

with  her  hands  and  cut  them,  but  could 
not  keep  hold  of  it.  ...  I heard,  and  I 
still  remember,  the  resistance  due  to  her 
corsets,”  etc. 

All  these  scenes,  each  of  an  incomparable 
strength,  like  all  the  ideas  in  “ The  Kreutzer 
Sonata,”  filled  the  head  of  my  father  while 
he  sat  without  moving  in  his  chair,  listening 
to  the  music. 

In  the  mornings,  during  the  hours  he 
usually  devoted  to  his  work,  he  wrote  the 
thoughts  that  had  been  inspired  by  the 
music  of  the  night  before. 

Day  by  day,  as  this  immortal  work  was 
created,  my  father  read  to  us  aloud  what 
he  had  written. 

The  whole  family  and  our  friends  met  in 
the  drawing-room  to  hear  these  readings, 
and  I do  not  believe  any  reading  has  ever 
interested  any  of  us  more.  For  all  of  us,  as 
for  the  author  himself,  the  thing  that  was 
being  born  was  something  entirely  new  and 
fresh,  something  of  the  greatest  importance, 
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and  the  impatience  with  which  we  waited  the 
development  and  the  climax  of  the  story  can 
easily  be  imagined. 

Immediately  after  these  intellectual  feasts, 
warm  disputes  arose,  and  Tolstoi  took  advan- 
tage of  this  to  continue  his  story  the  next 
day  by  giving  his  hero  further  new  ideas 
that  were  still  more  striking,  more  clear  and 
more  true. 

“ But,”  would  object  my  aunt,  Mme. 
Kouzminsky,  for  instance — she  was  always 
very  frank  in  expressing  her  opinions  to  my 
father — 4 4 do  you  mean  to  say  you  would 
bring  mankind  to  an  end  ? That  would  be 
contrary  to  nature.  All  animals  follow  the 
law  of  nature  in  order  to  reproduce  them- 
selves on  earth.” 

On  the  following  day  we  would  hear 
Posdnicheff  state  emphatically : “As  long 
as  humanity  exists  it  will  have  before  it  an 
ideal,  and  that  ideal  will  certainly  not  be 
that  of  the  rabbits  and  the  pigs,  to  propagate 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  ; nor  that 
of  the  monkeys  or  even  of  the  Parisians,  to 
take  advantage  of  and  enjoy  the  sexual 
passion  as  much  as  possible  ; but  it  will  be 
an  ideal  of  good,  which  is  to  be  realised  by 
chastity  and  abstinence.” 
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In  another  part  of  his  monologue  Pos- 
dnicheff,  in  speaking  of  his  wife,  says : 
“ Charcot  would  have  described  my  wife  as 
being  hysterical,  and  myself  as  abnormal, 
and  perhaps  he  would  have  begun  to  treat 
us  scientifically.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
nothing  to  treat.” 

This  retort  of  Tolstoi  was  based,  no  doubt, 
on  his  deep-rooted  antipathy  towards  modern 
medicine  and  modern  science,  which  he  held 
neglected  and  confounded  the  moral  laws  of 
life,  which  alone  can  save  humanity. 

It  is  very  agreeable  to  recognise  that  in 
no  part  of  the  world  is  “ The  Kreutzer 
Sonata  ” more  appreciated  than  in  Europe. 
All  that  I have  read  or  heard  here  in  regard 
to  this  work  confirms  this  view.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  also  true,  however,  that  perhaps 
in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  great  truths 
expressed  in  the  book  no  longer  followed  to 
such  a small  extent  as  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a simple  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  French  nation,  for 
example,  the  application  to  everyday  life 
of  some  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Tolstoi  in  this  book  would  have  an  enor- 
mously salutary  effect. 
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One  of  these  principles,  although  it  is  not 
generally  recognised,  has  already,  indeed, 
been  fully  accepted  by  France.  There  are 
no  longer  any  wet-nurses.  A whole  social 
class  has  completely  disappeared,  and  perhaps 
for  ever,  save  for  exceptional  cases.  All 
French  mothers  nurse  their  children  them- 
selves, and  by  their  doctors’  orders. 

Tolstoi  alone,  of  course,  has  not  been 
responsible  for  this  improvement,  but  he 
undoubtedly  contributed  a great  deal  to- 
wards bringing  about  this  important  reform 
in  the  family  and  in  society. 

Let  me  now  say  something  as  to  the 
literary  form  adopted  by  Tolstoi  in  writing 
“ The  Kreutzer  Sonata,”  which,  as  all  readers 
of  it  will  remember,  is  written  as  a monologue. 

We  had  in  Russia  a great  actor  and  story- 
teller, named  Andreieff-Bourlak.  One  day 
he  came  to  see  us  at  Jasnaia  Poliana,  where 
his  humorous  and  at  the  same  time  tragic 
recitations  made  an  enormous  impression 
on  my  father.  Among  other  things  he 
recited  the  monologue  which  Dostoevsky 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Marmeladoff. 

It  was  after  this  visit  from  Andreieff- 
Bourlak  that  Tolstoi  began  to  draft  his 
ideas  on  the  sexual  question,  and  arrange 
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them  round  the  drama  of  Posdnicheff.  He 
decided  to  give  “ The  Kreutzer  Sonata  ” 
the  form  of  a monologue.  He  imagined  that 
he  heard  Andreieff-Bourlak  reciting  the 
terrible  drama  of  his  hero. 

Posdnicheff’ s monologue  in  the  mouth 
of  Andreieff-Bourlak  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  an  even  greater  impression  on  the  public 
than  that  of  Marmeladoff.  Unhappily,  when 
“ The  Kreutzer  Sonata  ” was  completed, 
the  great  Russian  tragedian  was  dead,  and 
thus  was  never  able  to  recite  the  work  that 
was  written  for  him.  Perhaps  another  trage- 
dian will  one  day  try  to  do  it  in  his  place. 

J. 

'I' 

Tolstoi’s  novel  u The  Devil  ” appeared, 
as  I have  said,  among  his  jDosthumous 
works.  He  would  not  publish  it  during  his 
lifetime.  I fancy  that  in  this  work  he 
merely  made  some  attempt  to  set  down  his 
thoughts  on  the  sexual  question,  which  at 
that  time  interested  him  more  than  any 
other. 

His  new  religious  and  Christian  conception 
of  life  did  not  accord  with  the  existence  of 
this  demon  of  demons,  sexual  passion,  and 
he  had  to  find  a solution  of  this  discord. 

“ Whosoever  looketh  on  a woman  to  lust 
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after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with 
her  already  in  his  heart”  (Matthew  v.  28). 
Tolstoi  selected  this  thought  of  Christ  as  the 
epigraph  for  his  two  novels,  “ The  Devil  ” 
and  “The  Kreutzer  Sonata.” 

The  hero  of  the  former,  Irtenieff,  in 
consequence  of  his  frightful  sexual  passion, 
lost  his  sweetheart,  the  simple  village  peasant 
girl,  Stepanida.  In  this  case  it  was  not  the 
falsity  of  marriage,  any  more  than  jealousy, 
that  was  the  fatal  cause  of  the  drama.  The 
cause  was  quite  different.  It  was  the  mere 
sexual  attraction  carnal,  brutal  and  uncon- 
querable, that  drove  Irtenieff  to  suicide. 

In  this  story  Tolstoi  barely  mentions 
the  other  social  questions  that  are  connected 
with  the  sexual  problem.  He  conscientiously 
describes  the  daily  life  of  his  hero,  and  leads 
his  step  by  step  and  inevitably  towards  his 
tragic  end. 

As  a novel  “ The  Devil  ” pleased  me  more, 
perhaps,  than  “ The  Kreutzer  Sonata.”  In 
it  I saw  my  father’s  principal  thought  more 
clearly  than  in  “ The  Kreutzer  Sonata.” 

The  terror  that  a man  feels  when  he 
wishes  to  shake  off  a terrible  and  incurable 
sexual  passion  and  sees  that  he  cannot ; his 
despair,  in  face  of  this  impossibility,  and  the 
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consciousness  that  this  passion  is  a poison 
for  the  spirit,  which  alone  gives  real  life  to 
man  ; all  this  is  set  forth  in  44  The  Devil,” 
not  by  arguments,  but  in  a simple  narrative 
filled  with  truth,  which  informs  and  upsets 
the  heart. 

One  day,  during  this  period,  I went  into 
my  father’s  room,  which  was  adjacent  to  my 
own,  and  our  conversation  turned  on  women. 
I complained,  I think,  that  thoughts  of  women 
were  beginning  to  disturb  my  sleep,  and  he 
gave  me  some  good  advice. 

I was  then  under  the  influence  of  his 
ideas,  and  was  trying  to  carry  them  out  in 
practice.  While  he  was  talking  to  me,  he 
went  to  a wooden  box  in  one  corner  of  his 
room,  and  took  out  a manuscript.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  a little  blue  exercise  book. 

“ Here  ! ” he  said,  “ read  this  ! I have 
written  this  narrative,  which  is  called  44  The 
Devil,”  and  it  may  be  useful  to  you.  Read 
it,  but  don’t  show  it  to  anybody  ! ” 

I took  the  exercise  book  and  hastened  to 
read  it  in  my  room,  immediately.  I did  not 
then  comprehend  one-half  of  the  depth  of 
this  admirable  tale,  and  perhaps  even  to-day 
I do  not  understand  enough  to  what  extent 
my  father  was  then  suffering  4 4 from  that 
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from  which  he  had  not  been  ‘ freed,  5 5 5 as 
said  Irtenieff,  the  hero  of  “ The  Devil.55 

He  ivas  not  freed  from  the  most  terrible 
of  the  passions,  either  in  his  youth  or  during 
all  the  years  of  his  later  married  life,  or 
even  at  the  period  when  he  wrote  the  two 
novels  we  are  dealing  with. 

After  the  publication  of  “ The  Kreutzer 
Sonata  ” my  father  and  mother  had  yet 
another  son,  little  Vanachka,  or  “ Little 
Jeannot,”  as  we  called  him,  who  lived  only 
to  the  age  of  five.  His  death  caused  my 
parents  one  of  their  greatest  sorrows,  and  my 
father  said  in  this  connection : “ This  is 

for  me  a sorrow  which  I shall  overcome  only 
with  difficulty,  if  ever  I can  do  it  at  all  ! ” 

Did  the  death  of  this  child  weaken  the 
earthly  bonds  that  had  united  my  father 
and  mother  for  forty-eight  years  ? Whether 
it  were  so  or  not,  Tolstoi  remained  with  his 
wife  until  his  last  days,  and  left  her  only 
when  he  went  to  die. 

Here  are  some  of  my  father’s  thoughts 
on  women,  which  he  often  expressed  under 
different  forms.  I mention  them  according 
to  his  own  words,  as  I recall  them  to  memory  : 

(I)  There  are  three  kinds  of  women. 
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The  first  is  that  kind  of  woman  who  becomes 
a mother  and  attaches  herself  more  to  her 
children  than  to  her  husband  ; that  is  the 
best  type  of  woman.  The  second  is  she 
who  is  more  wife  than  mother,  and  thereby 
becomes  a woman  of  average  quality.  Then 
there  is  the  third  type — the  kind  of  woman 
who  attaches  herself  neither  to  her  children 
nor  to  her  husband,  which  is  the  most  abject 
type. 

(II)  A sound  and  healthy  woman  is  a 
wild  beast. 

(III)  The  most  intelligent  woman  is  less 
intelligent  than  a stupid  man. 

A very  severe  judge  of  women,  Tolstoi 
was  nevertheless  surrounded  all  his  life  almost 
entirely  by  women,  and  women  of  the  finest 
types.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  had 
extraordinary  good  fortune  in  this  respect, 
for  all  the  women  with  whom  he  was  in 
relation  incontestably  approximated  to  the 
ideal  woman,  as  defined  by  himself. 

“ Such  a woman  will  demand  from  her 
husband  real  work,  which  requires  energy, 
and  she  will  fear  no  danger.  She  knows 
that  children,  the  generations  to  come,  are 
the  most  sacred  things  men  can  look  upon, 
and  that  she  exists  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
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this  holy  work  with  all  her  being.  Such 
women  develop  in  their  children  and  their 
husbands  the  strength  of  sacrifice,  and  by 
this  they  dominate  men.  0 women  who 
are  mothers  ; in  your  hands  lies  the  salvation 
of  the  world  ! ” 


I 


CHAPTER  VII 

TOLSTOI  AS  A PLAYWRIGHT 

“ The  Nihilist,”  the  first  piece  Tolstoi  wrote 
for  the  theatre,  was  written  some  time  before 
his  marriage.  This  comedy  was  only  a feeble 
essay,  and  when  my  father  presented  it  to 
Ostrovsky,  the  great  Russian  playwright, 
and  asked  him  to  have  it  played,  the  drama- 
tist considered  it  so  imperfect  that  he  sent  it 
back,  refusing  even  to  publish  it. 

My  father  was  very  much  disappointed  at 
this  incident,  and  when  he  pressed  Ostrovsky  to 
consider  the  piece  again  the  dramatist  quietly 
said  to  him  : “ Don’t  be  in  a hurry,  mon 

ami ! You  will  have  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  write  a really  good  play  ! ” 

Tolstoi  liked  to  tell  us  of  this  little  episode 
of  the  early  days  of  his  literary  career. 

The  best  of  my  father’s  dramatic  works 
was  “The  Powers  of  Darkness,”  a piece 
which  is  famous  throughout  the  world  and 

is  a household  word  among  the  Russian 
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people.  It  was  written  in  the  following 
circumstances. 

Shortly  before  writing  the  play,  Tolstoi 
was  working  as  a simple  peasant  in  the  fields, 
where  he  ploughed,  mowed  hay  or  wheat,  and 
himself  loaded  the  telega  with  sheaves  or 
hay,  which  was  not  easy  work.  One  day, 
while  engaged  in  this  work,  he  slipped  and 
fell  off  the  cart,  striking  his  left  leg  so  severely 
against  the  telega  that  after  two  or  three 
days  the  bone  of  the  injured  leg  became 
seriously  inflamed  above  the  knee. 

For  a few  days  my  father  tried  to  ignore 
the  trouble  caused  by  the  injury,  and  con- 
tinued his  usual  work.  The  inflammation 
increased,  however,  and  penetrated  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  limb, 
until  at  last  he  had  to  take  to  his  bed. 

My  mother  sent  for  Chirkoff,  the  best 
surgeon  in  Moscow,  to  come  immediately  and 
attend  the  patient.  Thanks  to  this  energetic 
intervention,  and  to  a complicated  method 
of  drainage  applied  to  the  huge  wound,  the 
evil  was  localised  and  little  by  little  the  leg 
began  to  mend.  Tolstoi  had  to  stay  motion- 
less in  bed,  however,  for  three  months. 

Every  day,  during  this  period,  I went  to 
my  father’s  room  to  see  him  and  ascertain 
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how  he  was  going  on,  It  was  during  the 
period  when  he  thus  lay  helpless  that  he 
composed  “ The  Powers  of  Darkness,”  and 
it  was  perhaps  solely  due  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  written  that  the  play  is 
from  every  point  of  view  a masterpiece. 
Language,  form,  characters,  ideas,  movement, 
dramatic  interest  — nothing  was  neglected 
in  this  unique  contribution  to  universal 
literature. 

It  is  possible  that  my  father  had  already 
planned  to  write  this  play  before  his  illness, 
and  that  he  had  got  together  all  the  material 
required  for  it.  I remember  that  he  wrote 
to  one  of  his  friends,  saying  that  for  4 4 The 
Powers  of  Darkness  ” he  had  exhausted  his 
whole  notebook. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  accident 
that  confined  my  father  to  his  bed  for  three 
months  helped  him  enormously  in  creating 
a perfect  literary  work,  possessed  of  an 
extraordinary  lucidity  that  could  scarcely 
otherwise  have  been  attained.  The  genius 
of  Tolstoi  is  developed  and  represented  in 
this  work  to  the  full. 

My  father  read  his  play  to  us  at  Jasnaia 
Poliana,  portion  by  portion,  as  he  created  it, 
and  excited  as  much  interest  as  when  he  read 
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to  us  his  “ Kreutzer  Sonata.”  We  followed 
his  work  with  profound  emotion. 

Every  day  he  read  to  us  a fresh  scene  ; 
sometimes  charming  and  poetic,  like  the 
conversation  between  the  old  peasant  and 
the  little  girl  who  was  so  afraid  ; sometimes 
terrible,  like  the  scene  in  which  the  young 
peasant  crushes  his  baby  under  a plank  in 
the  cellar.  It  appeared  to  me  that  Tolstoi 
was  himself  very  pleased  with  his  work. 

He  wrote  this  piece  with  enjoyment,  and 
created  his  characters  with  such  a love  and 
such  a knowledge  of  things,  that  he  really 
succeeded  in  giving  to  all  the  types  of  Russian 
people  included  in  the  work  a striking  reality 
and  truth. 

As  was  invariable  with  him,  my  father 
could  not  keep  back  his  tears  when  reading 
to  us  the  more  moving  passages  of  his 
play,  and  sometimes  his  voice  suddenly 
failed. 

No  sooner  did  “ The  Powers  of  Darkness  ” 
become  known  outside  Jasnaia  Poliana  than 
it  obtained  a triumphant  success,  both  in 
Russia  and  abroad.  Everybody  read  it  and 
was  delighted  with  it  as  an  incomparable 
dramatic  work.  “It  is  Shakespeare!”  was 
the  verdict  in  France  and  in  England.  The 
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opinion  in  Russia  was  that  it  was  the  finest 
and  greatest  Russian  dramatic  work. 

“ The  Powers  of  Darkness  ” was  not 
only  written  in  remarkably  favourable 
external  conditions  for  its  appearance  in 
the  fullness  of  its  beauty.  Not  only  was  its 
composition  influenced  (1)  by  the  deep  and 
constant  love  of  Tolstoi  for  his  fellow  country- 
men, (2)  by  his  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  the  people  and  their  language,  and  (3)  by 
the  fact  that  Tolstoi’s  illness  enabled  him  to 
concentrate  all  his  powers  on  one  single 
work ; but  the  play  was  also  written  after 
Tolstoi  had  made  a serious  study  of  the 
great  dramatists,  whose  works  he  once  more 
read  in  order  not  to  do  worse  than  they. 

He  studied  Shakespeare  and  Ostrovsky, 
examined  Corneille  and  Moliere,  re-read 
also  some  books  on  the  laws  common  to 
dramatic  art  in  general,  which  were  followed 
and  carried  out  by  him,  in  the  very  structure 
of  the  celebrated  drama,  with  conscientious 
attention. 

The  idea  of  the  work  is  as  great  as  is 
its  form.  The  same  spiritual  idea  of  Tolstoi, 
of  the  universal  heart  that  dominates,  for- 
gives and  justifies  all,  pervades  and  informs 
the  play : the  love  of  man  towards  man, 
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which  is  greater  and  more  important  than 
anything  else,  which  annihilates  and  cancels 
crime  and  evil. 

Mg  vV*  Mj  Hi 

^ ip  ^ 

Tolstoi’s  comedy,  “ The  Fruits  of  Civilisa- 
tion,” which  he  himself  looked  upon  as  of  no 
importance,  was  written  by  a mere  accident, 
if  one  may  say  so,  on  an  occasion  when  we 
decided  that  we  would  “ do  ” a play  of  some 
kind  in  the  house  at  Jasnaia  Poliana. 

We  could  not  find  any  piece  that  would 
be  suitable  for  our  purpose,  and  eventually 
my  father  proposed  to  us  to  write  something 
himself  that  could  be  played  en  famille.  It 
was  my  eldest  sister,  Tania,  who  was  very 
much  loved  both  by  her  father  and  all  of  us 
— a brilliant  girl  of  twenty — who  was  the 
cause  of  this  unexpected  literary  event. 

It  was  for  her  that  Tolstoi  made  his  first 
sketch  of  the  comedy,  in  which  the  heroine, 
a chambermaid,  named  Tania,  dupes  a 
spiritualist  society  in  Moscow  by  making 
objects,  to  which  strings  are  attached,  fly 
about  in  the  obscurity  of  a drawing-room. 
The  piece  was  at  first  entitled,  “ She  was 
certainly  Artful ! ” and  my  father  wrote  it 
jokingly,  but  when  we  afterwards  began  to 
copy  out  the  various  “parts,”  and  to  read  them 
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over  aloud,  he  began  to  interest  himself 
more  in  it,  and  to  re-write  and  change  it 
every  day,  until  at  last  it  was  developed  into 
an  important  dramatic  work,  which  he  finally 
entitled  “ The  Fruits  of  Civilisation.” 

My  cousin  credited  me  with  having  given 
my  father  the  idea  of  this  title.  It  appears 
that,  after  one  of  my  father’s  “ readings,” 
I remarked,  referring  to  the  contents  of  the 
comedy : “ And  these  things,  then,  are  the 
fruits  of  civilisation  ! ” When  my  father 
read  a further  portion  of  the  comedy  on  the 
following  day,  he  announced  that  he  pro- 
posed to  give  it  the  title  he  finally  adopted. 

I was  quite  aware  that  my  father  had  in- 
cluded in  the  piece  some  expressions  spoken  by 
servants,  and  others  which  I had  used  myself, 
but  I cannot  vouch  for  having  also  inspired 
him  with  the  name  of  the  piece. 

The  only  importance  of  this  is  that  it 
throws  a little  light  on  the  manner  in  which 
Tolstoi  did  some  of  his  creative  work. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  comedy  deals 
with  spiritualism,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  my  father  was  induced  to  make  use  of 
this  subject  because  he  had  been  for  some 
time  rather  bored  by  these  questions,  interest 
in  which  was  then  rather  a widespread  fad. 
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During  the  last  two  or  three  winters  we 
spent  in  Moscow,  we  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a certain  Mr.  N.  N.  Lvoff,  who  was  a 
convinced  spiritualist,  and  who  sometimes 
held  spiritualistic  seances  in  his  house.  He 
lived  in  a large  house  in  the  Boulevard 
Smolensk,  where  my  father  went  to  see  him 
from  time  to  time.  I believe  that  he  even 
took  part,  on  one  occasion,  in  one  of  these 
seances,  which  left  him  completely  disillu- 
sionised. We  may  well  believe  that  these 
circumstances  gave  my  father  the  leading 
idea  for  his  comedy. 

Apart  from  spiritualism,  Tolstoi  was 
unable  to  avoid  bringing  into  his  play  his 
favourite  element,  in  the  form  of  the  three 
superb  moujiks  who,  coming  direct  from 
their  village  to  Moscow,  were  plunged 
suddenly  into  the  artificial  and  grotesque 
life  of  the  upper  classes  in  Russian  society — 
which,  when  it  penetrated  his  own  house,  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  Tolstoi  himself.  All 
this  material  was  made  use  of  in  the  play, 
which  thus  became  a modern  social  satire. 

I ought  to  mention  that  at  this  period 
there  lived  with  us  at  Jasnaia  a young 
student,  named  Novikoff,  who  was  acting 
as  tutor  to  my  younger  brothers.  Novikoff, 
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although  the  son  of  a simple  working-man 
at  Toula,  was  a very  gifted  lad,  who  had 
graduated  in  two  of  the  faculties  of  the 
University  of  Moscow,  and  he  helped  my 
father  a good  deal  in  completing  this 
comedy. 

Novikoff  copied  the  play  several  times  for 
my  father,  and  grew  so  enthusiastic  over  it 
that  one  day  my  father  said : “I  did  not 
write  all  this — it  was  Alexis  Mitrofanovitch  ! ” 

“The  Fruits  of  Civilisation”  was  first 
played  at  Jasnaia,  and  then  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Nobility  (Grande  Salle  de  la  Noblesse) 
at  Toula.  A little  later  it  was  played  before 
the  Czar  at  the  Winter  Palace,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  afterwards  in  all  the  Russian 
theatres.  It  was  subsequently  included  in 
the  repertory  of  the  two  Imperial  dramatic 
theatres  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
is  being  still  very  often  played  down  to  the 
present  day. 

After  the  first  performance  of  the  play  at 
Jasnaia,  the  younger  children  of  our  family, 
including  myself,  and  our  cousins,  the  little 
Kouzminskies,  also  gave  a performance  of  it. 
Our  ages  ranged  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  and 
we  had  so  thoroughly  learnt  the  various  parts 
by  heart,  through  hearing  the  words  repeated 
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at  the  rehearsals,  that  we  were  able  to  give  a 
textual  reproduction  of  the  dialogue. 

^ 'J' 

Tolstoi’s  posthumous  drama,  “ The  Living 
Corpse,”  was  written  after  the  two  other 
pieces  which  I have  just  described.  He 
wrote  this  work  at  intervals,  and  with  a 
certain  amount  of  difficulty.  I remember 
that  he  spoke  to  me  very  often  of  the  labour 
the  piece  cost  him — for  he  kept  me  always 
acquainted  with  what  he  was  doing — and 
he  complained  that  it  would  not  “ go.” 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  with  this  piece 
he  tried  to  create  a new  form  of  dramatic 
work — a piece  that  would  not  be  divided 
into  three  or  four  acts  but  into  a large  number 
of  tableaux. 

“ Why,”  he  asked,  “ must  I absolutely 
keep  to  the  four  acts,  when  I want  to  have 
ten  or  fifteen  ? Such  an  arrangement  would 
produce  a much  greater  dramatic  effect, 
but  such  a piece  is  very  difficult  to  write.” 

Nevertheless  “ The  Living  Corpse  ” was 
one  day  finished  and,  when  one  considers 
it  to-day,  as  performed  on  the  stage,  one 
has  a distinctly  different  impression  from 
that  produced  by  pieces  in  the  usual  form 
of  three  or  four  acts.  That  impression  is 
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more  tranquil,  broader,  deeper  and  more 
serious. 

The  subject  of  this  drama-romance  was 
taken  by  my  father  from  an  experience 
of  a man  who  actually  feigned  suicide,  leaving 
his  clothes  on  the  bank  of  a river,  and  who 
afterwards,  nameless  and  without  any  kind 
of  situation  in  the  world,  wandered  every- 
where, like  a living  corpse. 

The  ideas  of  Fedia,  the  hero  of  the  piece, 
however,  are  the  ideas  of  the  author,  and, 
perhaps  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  expressed  and  the  sincerity  of 
their  expression,  no  work  of  Tolstoi  is  more 
subjective  than  this.  People  who  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  my  father  believed 
that  in  this  piece  they  actually  heard  him 
speaking  himself,  when  they  listened  to  the 
simple  and  truthful  words  of  Fedia  Pro- 
tassoff,  and  listened  to  his  complaints  and  his 
disappointments.  The  Russian  soul  of  Fedia 
is  Tolstoi’s  own  soul,  as  it  was  in  reality 
when  he  stood  alone  with  himself,  shut  off 
from  his  ambition,  and  his  religion,  nude 
before  the  misery  of  existence. 

I understand  that  in  Germany  “ The 
Living  Corpse  ” is  excellently  played  by 
native  actors,  and  that  in  that  country  the 
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play  has  achieved  a huge  success.  Some 
friends  of  mine  saw  it  recently  at  Frankfort. 
I regret  that  we  have  so  far  been  unable  to 
see  it  in  Paris.  It  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
being  read,  and  even  studied,  by  reason  of 
its  psychology,  and  of  the  great  problems 
which  are  treated  in  it  in  an  entirely  new 
fashion. 

The  ideas  of  Tolstoi  on  art  and  the 
theatre  are  set  forth  by  him  in  his  work  on 
art.  As  is  well  known,  he  did  not  like 
Shakespeare,  whose  fame  he  regarded  as 
spurious.  He  had  for  Shakespeare  a pre- 
conceived antipathy,  which  was  due  perhaps 
merely  to  the  rhetorical  form  in  which  the 
great  English  writer  wrote. 

I remember  once  asking  my  father  his 
opinion  on  Shakespeare’s  “ Coriolanus,”  a 
tragedy  which  I have  admired  from  boy- 
hood. He  made  no  reply,  and  his  silence 
gave  me  the  impression  that  he  had  not 
read  the  work. 

Tolstoi  also  detested  the  opera,  and  never 
went  there.  On  this  matter  I shared  his 
taste.  The  cinema  pleased  him  much,  and  he 
foresaw  in  this  new  theatrical  form  a power- 
ful means  for  educating  the  masses. 

At  Jasnaia  Poliana  itself  my  father 
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witnessed  several  displays  of  cinematographic 
films.  He  was  delighted  with  them.  He 
referred  often,  in  conversation,  to  the  idea 
of  writing  something  for  the  screen,  but  he 
never  found  time  to  put  his  desire  into 
practice. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


TWO  GREAT  VISITORS  TO  JASNAIA  POLLAN  A 

Turguenieef,  at  the  time  when  my  father 
began  his  literary  career,  was  the  greatest 
living  Russian  writer.  Turgueniefi’s  novels 
and  brief  stories  were  read  by  everybody  in 
Russia,  and  I think  I am  justified  in  saying 
that  at  that  period  Russians  of  all  classes 
never  in  the  least  expected  that  a new  writer 
of  even  greater  talent,  such  as  Tolstoi,  would 
so  soon  appear. 

Although  the  direct  successor  of  Tur- 
guenieff,  Tolstoi  surpassed  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  even  caused  his  predecessor 
to  be,  to  some  extent,  forgotten.  Turgue- 
nieffs,  however,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  clear-sighted  of  Russian  minds, 
and  he,  no  less  than  Tolstoi,  foresaw  the 
future  of  Russia. 

I remember  very  clearly  one  of  Ivan 
Sergee witch  TurgueniefFs  visits  to  Jasnaia 
Poliana.  I remember  also  certain  incidents 
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and  conversations  that  took  place  between 
him  and  my  father. 

»J»  ^ ^ rJ% 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  house. 
My  father,  who  rarely  allowed  himself  to 
be  affected  by  the  outward  events  of  life, 
was  gaily  excited  and  his  good  temper 
spread  to  us  all.  He  came  hastily  down  the 
stairs — actually  running — in  order  to  receive 
his  guest. 

Turguenieff  had  come ! The  caleche 
drawn  by  two  horses  stopped  before  the 
steps  leading  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
house,  and  we  saw  the  stately  figure  of 
Turguenieff  pass  through  the  doorway.  He 
removed  his  hat  from  his  head  white  as 
snow,  and  warmly  embraced  my  father. 

“ Well ! And  how  is  the  tiaga  ? ” (wood- 
cock shooting,  which  takes  place  in  the 
spring)  he  asked,  as  if  he  had  merely 
come  to  Tolstoi’s  house  for  some  woodcock 
shooting. 

“ Oh,  good  enough  ! ” was  my  father’s 
reply,  “ but  I hope  that  it  will  be  still  better 
this  evening,  as  the  weather  is  damp  and 
mild.” 

My  father  went  with  Turguenieff  into  the 
room  that  had  been  made  ready  for  him, 
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and  I slipped  in  with  him,  and  listened  to 
their  animated  and  mutually  flattering  chat. 

At  this  period  the  two  great  writers  had 
become  reconciled,  and  the  good  relations 
that  existed  ever  afterwards  between  them 
were  most  gratifying  to  both  of  them.  All 
question  of  any  rivalry  between  them  as 
great  Russian  writers,  such  as  had  formerly 
existed,  had  disappeared.  The  circum- 
stances of  their  old  quarrel,  which  just 
missed  ending  in  a duel,  had  been  for  ever 
forgotten. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  character 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  Tolstoi, 
Turguenieff  at  this  moment  already  con- 
sidered my  father  as  “ the  great  writer  of  the 
Russian  soil.”  This  phrase,  which  is  taken 
from  the  last  letter  from  Turguenieff,  which 
he  wrote  on  his  deathbed,  is  known  through- 
out the  world.  My  father  was  not  proud 
of  the  title,  and  when  any  one  repeated  it  to 
him  he  was  inclined  to  be  scornful.  “ What 
do  you  mean  by  ‘the  Russian  soil5?”  he 
would  ask,  not  without  a spice  of  malice. 

To  come  back  to  Turguenieff’ s visit  to 
Jasnaia  for  that  evening’s  shooting.  Before 
dinner  was  ready,  Prince  L.  D.  Ouroussoff, 
another  of  our  friends,  arrived  from  Toula 
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in  isvoschik.  I have  referred  to  him  in  an 
earlier  chapter. 

On  this  particular  day  we  dined  before  our 
usual  hour,  and  after  dinner  the  whole  party 
left  the  house  for  the  woodcock  tiaga  in 
linejka,  a purely  Russian  form  of  conveyance, 
long  and  open,  that  existed  on  nearly  all 
country  estates. 

My  father,  Turguenieff,  and  the  Prince 
each  had  a gun.  My  brother  Ilia  and 
myself,  who  were  then  quite  small  boys, 
accompanied  the  party,  and  so  did  our 
sporting  dog,  Boulka,  a gift  from  Prince 
Ouroussoff  to  my  father. 

All  along  the  road  through  our  own  woods 
to  the  great  forest  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
the  three  sportsmen  chatted  animatedly 
together.  Tolstoi  and  Ouroussoff  took  sides 
against  Turguenieff,  and  the  conversation  at 
every  moment  amounted  almost  to  a dispute. 
As  well  as  I can  remember,  it  ran  on  some- 
thing like  these  lines  : 

“No,”  said  Turguenieff,  quietly  and  with 
coolness,  “ all  this  is  only  simple  folly  and 
childishness.”  He  spoke  as  an  elder  would 
speak  to  younger  people.  “ Your  religion,” 
he  went  on,  “ would  be  good  for  old  women, 
but  not  for  thinking  people  ! Tell  me  what 
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good  Christianity  has  done  during  the  last 
two  thousand  years  ? If  you  speak  of  the 
progress  and  the  civilisation  of  Western 
Europe,  that  is  quite  another  thing.  It 
has  done  miracles,  and  it  will  do  more  yet. 
So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  she  wants 
nothing  but  education — that  is  all ! Teach 
the  Russian  people  to  read  and  to  write, 
and  the  rest  will  come  of  itself.” 

My  father  appeared  to  be  no  longer  able 
to  listen,  as  if  he  were  suffocating  from 
emotion. 

“ Tell  me,  then,”  he  cried,  “ what  the 
Russian  people  lives  upon  ? It  lives  only 
by  its  faith,  by  Christianity  ! Neither  the 
individual  nor  the  nation  can  live  without 
religion.  And  yet  you  tell  me  this  is  good 
only  for  old  women  ! From  my  point  of 
view,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  your  Western 
civilisation  which  is  good  for  nothing,  and 
which  will  burst  one  of  these  days  like  a 
waterspout.  What  ? You  don’t  understand 
that  ? Well,  perhaps  we  had  better  not 
discuss  it.” 

“ Your  European  culture  has  broken  down 
already,”  insisted  Prince  Ouroussoff,  in 
support  of  my  father.  “It  is  already  rotten 
from  top  to  bottom,  while  Russia  still  lives 
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and  will  live,  thanks  to  her  religious  senti- 
ment ! ” 

“ And  will  be  the  last  of  the  last  among 
the  nations  ! ” ejaculated  Turguenieff,  with- 
out emotion  but  with  conviction ; “ the 

laughing-stock  of  the  civilised  world.” 

“ What  civilisation  ? ” asked  my  father, 
growing  more  and  more  impatient.  “ What 
is  this  civilisation  you  are  speaking  of  ? 
Liqueurs,  and  millinery  for  ladies  ? Immoral 
novels  ? Cafes-concerts  ? or  the  violence  and 
hypocrisy  of  modern  governments  ? ” 

“ If  you  do  not  wish  to  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  progress  in  science,  in  art, 
in  social  life,  in  manners,  in  industry  among 
the  European  peoples  themselves,  in  the 
way  of  mentality,  of  intelligence,  then  I cannot 
explain  it  to  you  ! ” remarked  Turguenieff, 
in  the  same  tone  and  with  the  same  firmness. 

Thus  the  conversation  continued,  as  we 
followed  our  road,  and  it  was  only  when  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  got  down 
from  our  troika  on  the  bank  of  our  little 
river  Vronka,  that  the  three  men  calmed 
down  a little. 

We  had  to  cross  the  stream  by  the  ford, 
as  the  little  bridge  had  that  season  been 
destroyed  by  the  floods.  Even  when  the 
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party  were  crossing  the  stream  on  the  girders 
that  constituted  the  sole  remains  of  the 
bridge,  however,  my  father  still  appeared 
to  be  far  from  prepared  to  accept  Turgue- 
nieff  s views. 

“ The  truth  must  be  told  ! ” he  cried,  in 
a voice  that  trembled,  “ the  truth  must  be 
told.  That  is  the  only  thing  to  be  done, 
or  we  are  all  lost ! ” 

Tolstoi  was  so  moved  that  it  was  pitiful 
to  look  at  him. 

“ Exactly,”  replied  Turguenieff,  and  we 
crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Here 
we  were  not  far  from  the  spot  where  we 
intended  to  place  ourselves  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  woodcock.  We  got  back  into 
our  carriage,  and  a few  minutes  later  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  great  Imperial 
forest,  known  as  the  Zasieka  Wood. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  great 
trees,  still  in  their  winter  bareness  of  leaves. 
The  blackbirds,  in  full  song,  passed  over 
our  heads.  It  was  damp  and  very  warm 
for  the  first  days  of  April. 

We  left  our  carriage  and  went  into  the 
middle  of  the  wood,  where  my  father  placed 
his  two  friends  at  the  best  points,  command- 
ing two  little  glades,  for  their  expected 
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sport.  He  took  up  a position  a little  further 
on. 

I stayed  with  Turguenieff,  who  had  scarcely 
spoken  a word  since  we  entered  the  wood. 
He  listened  to  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
all  of  which  he  knew  by  their  names,  and 
expressed  his  delight  in  the  beautiful  evening 
like  the  old  hunter  that  he  was.  He  kept 
me  with  him  the  whole  evening,  occasionally 
dropping  a word  or  two,  but  more  as  if  he 
spoke  to  himself  than  to  me. 

A few  minutes  after  we  had  taken  up 
our  positions,  we  heard  the  distant  report 
of  a gun  that  told  us  the  tiaga  had  begun. 
Another  few  minutes,  and  two  reports  in 
quick  succession  came  from  the  direction 
where  my  father  was  stationed. 

“ Boulka  ! Boulka  ! ” he  called  to  the 
retriever,  “ bring  it  here.”  My  father  had 
shot  his  first  bird. 

“ Tiro  ! ” shouted  my  father.  I looked 
up.  Turguenieff  was  already  aiming  at  the 
second  woodcock,  which  was  flying  screaming 
over  our  heads.  He  fired,  but  missed.  A 
moment  later  a second  bird,  flying  very 
low,  passed  quite  near  us,  but  Turguenieff 
had  not  had  time  to  reload.  He  was  furious. 

“ Tolstoi  has  all  the  luck  ! ” he  muttered 
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to  himself  ; “ he’s  not  like  me — he’s  happy  ! 
He  was  born  with  a shirt  on.”  (A  Russian 
form  of  the  English  phrase,  “Born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.”) 

A few  moments  later  my  father  brought 
down  his  second  bird.  We  waited  in  vain 
in  our  corner — no  more  woodcock  came 
in  our  direction,  until  it  was  nearly  dark, 
when  one  passed  immediately  over  our  heads. 
Turguenieff  fired,  and  the  bird  fell  into  a 
tree.  I ran  to  pick  it  up,  and  my  father 
also  came  with  his  dog,  but  the  woodcock 
had  disappeared,  as  if  it  had  deliberately 
hidden  itself.  We  looked  for  it  for  half 
an  hour,  and  finally  had  to  leave  without 
having  found  it.  It  was  not  until  the 
next  day,  after  Turguenieff  had  left  Jasnaia, 
that  I found  it,  caught  between  two  branches, 
at  about  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  house,  we  took 
tea,  and  from  then  until  midnight  Tolstoi, 
Turguenieff,  and  Prince  Ouroussoff  con- 
tinued their  conversation.  The  Prince  was 
so  carried  away  with  his  excitement  during 
the  discussion  that  his  chair  slipped  from 
under  him  and  he  fell  under  the  table. 
Lying  on  the  floor,  but  by  no  means  subdued, 
he  continued  his  argument  in  this  attitude, 
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emphasising  his  points  by  gesticulating  with 
both  feet  and  hands. 

“ Culture  ! ” he  cried,  scornfully,  “ curse 
your  European  culture  ! There  is  only  one 
kind  of  culture,  and  that  is  the  culture 
of  the  mind  and  the  heart  ! 5 5 
'[» 

I recently  read  an  article  on  the  in- 
auguration of  the  monument  to  Deroulede 
at  Nice,  in  the  course  of  which  were  quoted 
some  passages  from  the  speech  M.  Maurice 
Barres  pronounced  on  that  occasion.  Among 
other  things  he  said : 

“ Throughout  his  life  Deroulede  de- 
nounced pacificism,  internationalism,  and 
everything  else  that  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  bonds  between  Frenchmen.” 

“ Deroulede  and  his  friends,”  said  M. 
Barres  later  on,  “ fought  against  the  dis- 
integrating forces,  against  the  Germanism 
that  had  crushed  us,  against  Tolstoiism 
that  would  have  disarmed  us,  against  the 
chimerical  and  venal  domestic  anarchy  that 
would  have  made  us  prisoners.” 

Nevertheless  Deroulede  on  one  occasion 
went  to  see  Tolstoi  at  Jasnaia  Poliana. 
A few  words  on  the  meeting  of  these  two 
great  men,  so  radically  different  from  each 
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other,  so  diametrically  opposed  in  character, 
may  be  interesting. 

Why,  and  for  what  motives,  did  Deroulede 
wish  to  talk  with  the  celebrated  Russian 
moralist,  who  differed  from  him  so  utterly 
in  his  ideas  ? Was  it  due  to  curiosity,  or 
to  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  novelist  ? 
Or  was  it  due  to  another  and  deeper  cause  ? 

I believe  Deroulede  wished  to  meet  Tolstoi 
in  order  to  see  for  himself,  at  close  range, 
exactly  what  Tolstoi’s  doctrines  were — that 
simple  Christian  doctrine,  rationalised  and 
directly  applied  to  our  modern  and  practical 
life.  It  was  interesting,  because  it  gave  a 
new  solution  to  all  the  great  questions  of 
modern  life,  including  politics.  It  was  also 
dangerous. 

Deroulede  probably  thought,  and  rightly 
so : “I,  who  am  so  sure  of  myself,  who 
am  so  persuaded  that  I am  right,  I want  to 
see  this  man  down  there  in  the  middle  of 
Great  Russia  who  also  seems  to  be  quite 
convinced  that  he  is  right.  I want  to  see 
him  personally,  in  order  to  get  an  accurate 
idea  of  what  he  preaches  and  of  what 
he  is.” 

I do  not  know  if  there  are  any  active 
disciples  of  my  father  in  France ; that  is 
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to  say,  if  there  are  among  the  French  any 
young  people  who  have  refused,  for  instance, 
to  undergo  military  service,  on  the  ground 
that  their  religious  and  Christian  ideas, 
inspired  by  Tolstoi,  forbid  them  to  do  so. 

In  Russia,  there  were  every  year  about 
a dozen  young  men  who  took  up  this  atti- 
tude, especially  towards  the  end  of  my 
father’s  life.  These  young  people  were 
usually  condemned  to  some  kind  of  penal 
labour  of  a disciplinary  character. 

After  the  death  of  Tolstoi  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  war  and  the  Revolution 
and  other  great  events,  the  Tolstoiist  move- 
ment in  Russia  apparently  became  appreci- 
ably weaker. 

News  received  from  Russia  during  the 
past  few  months  merely  indicates  that  the 
Bolsheviks  have  recommenced  prosecuting 
the  followers  of  Tolstoi,  and  two  or  three 
of  them,  whose  names  have  been  published, 
were  recently  sent  to  prison  for  refusing 
to  become  soldiers.  This  is  perhaps  a sign 
that  the  Soviet  Governments  are  changing 
their  internal  policy  and  becoming  more 
serious.  Their  “ communism  ” is  being  trans- 
formed into  State  policy,  but  only  between 
parentheses. 
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What  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  here 
is  that  the  active  Tolstoi  movement  has 
never  been  a great  political  danger  for  Russia, 
and  has  manifested  itself  solely  as  a religious 
movement. 

It  was  still  less  alarming,  so  far  as  France 
was  concerned,  in  the  time  of  Deroulede. 
In  these  conditions  the  French  nationalist 
could  not  see  in  Tolstoi  an  immediate  danger 
for  his  country,  therefore  it  cannot  be  in 
this  direction  that  an  explanation  of  his 
visit  must  be  sought. 

I remember  very  will  the  great  figure 
of  the  French  patriot  entering  the  hall  of 
our  house  at  Jasnaia.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
brown  check  suit,  and  his  countenance  glowTed 
with  strength  and  energy. 

My  father  received  him  in  a very  friendly 
manner,  and  with  as  much  hospitality, 
interest  and  pleasure  as  he  showed  to  many 
others.  Whether  this  was  because  Deroulede 
was  of  French  nationality,  for  which  Tolstoi 
had  always  an  enormous  amount  of  sympathy, 
or  for  other  reasons,  I do  not  know;  but  I 
can  say  that  his  arrival  was  a very  agreeable 
incident. 

Conversation  began  at  once,  and  com- 
prised a veritable  firework  display  of  thought, 
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sentiment  and  intelligence,  which  issued  from 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  two  intellectual 
adversaries,  who  understood  each  other  too 
well  to  be  able  to  argue  with  each  other 
very  much. 

Tolstoi  smiled  with  good  humour,  and 
sometimes  even  laughed.  Deroulede  spoke 
warmly  and  with  animation,  but  remained 
serious,  while  preserving  his  customary 
radiance. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  over  Deroulede 
was  quite  one  of  the  family,  and  we  all 
took  coffee  round  the  old  mahogany  table. 
Ah,  that  old  table ! If  it  could  only  repeat 
all  that  it  must  have  heard  during  its  long 
existence ! It  had  heard  everything  and 
seen  everything,  down  to  the  reign  of  the 
Bolsheviki  ! 

“ Then,”  asked  my  father,  this  time 
putting  the  direct  question  to  Deroulede, 
“ are  you  still  always  dreaming  of  revenge  ? 
Do  you ” 

“ A la  revanche  ! ” exclaimed  Deroulede, 
interrupting  his  questioner ; “ no  ! I am 
not  dreaming  of  revenge — I am  prepar- 
ing it ! ” 

“ Nevertheless,  you  are  a Christian  ? ” 

“ I ? Oh  yes — like  you,  like  everybody 
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else  ! But  we  don’t  worry  much  about 
all  those  sacred  writings  when  our  very 
existence  is  threatened  ! ” 

“ Why  not  ? On  the  contrary,  our  real 
spiritual  existence  is  much  more  menaced 
when  we  preach  evil,  such  as  war  and  your 
revenge  ! ” 

“ Oh  no.  That  is  altogether  too  strong  ! ” 
cried  Deroulede,  raising  his  long  arms.  “ We 
must  look  at  life  as  it  is.  We  must  look 
at  it  as  it  lies  before  us,  and  not  as  it  would 
appear  from  the  heights  of  heaven  ! What 
would  you  say  about  pan-Germanism,  and 
this  German  danger  which  is  preparing  to 
swallow  us  ? Which  is  preparing  to  engulf 
the  whole  of  Europe,  the  whole  world  ? 
Does  not  that  menace  our  life,  all  our  aspira- 
tions, all  our  ideals,  and  our  civilisation  ? 
No  ! no  ! no  ! The  ideas  you  have  are  not 
our  ideas.  They  may  be  good  for  those 
who  have  had  enough  of  this  life,  but  we 
want  to  go  on  living,  and  we  will  live  ! And 
we  will  have  our  revenge,  and  you  will 
be  with  us  ! ” 

“ I ? No,  I shall  not  be  with  you,” 
tranquilly  replied  my  father.  “ Even  if  I 
were  alive,  I would  not  be  with  you.  Why 
should  we  busy  ourselves  with  the  Germans, 
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when  we  have  already  so  much  to  do  in 
connection  with  our  spiritual  life  ? Let  us 
just  imagine  for  a moment  that  the  Germans 
came  into  Russia,  and  even  came  here,  to 
Jasnaia.  What  could  they  do  to  us,  if  we 
remained  calm  and  acted  as  good  Christians 
and  did  not  oppose  evil  with  evil  ? I always 
say  that  in  such  a case  they  would  not  do 
any  harm  to  us  ! ” 

Deroulede  sprang  to  his  feet.  “ They 
would  not  do  any  harm  to  you  ? Do  you 
think  they  would  not  drive  you  out  of  your 
house  ? Do  you  dream  they  would  not 
occupy  every  house  in  the  village,  and  that 
they  would  not  eat  everything  there  is  to 
eat  here  and  in  the  house  of  every  moujik 
in  the  village  ? . . . . Then  we  must  be 
in  Paradise  ! And  we  ought  to  be  singing 
‘ Deutschland,  Deutschland  fiber  alles,’  with 
the  Angel  William  II.  as  our  choirmaster ! ” 

“ Well,  as  you  know,”  said  my  father, 
after  a hearty  laugh,  “ I am  not  an  admirer 
of  William.  From  my  point  of  view  he 
is  the  most  atrocious,  the  most  repugnant, 
and  the  most  comical  of  modern  sovereigns. 
German  militarism  is  not  only  abominable — 
it  is  colossal  stupidity  ! ” 

“ Ah  ! now  you  are  speaking  as  I would 
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speak  myself  ! Then  you  really  agree  with 
me  ? ” cried  Deroulede. 

“ Yes ; but  it  is  exactly  for  these  reasons 
that  we  must  not  follow  an  example  that 
is  atrocious  and  stupid,  both  for  you  and 
for  me,  as  well  as  for  all  other  human  beings  ! ” 

The  conversation  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption, but  it  did  not  result  in  the  least 
possibility  of  an  agreement  between  the  two. 
Each  remained  unshaken  in  his  views.  Each 
continued  respectful  and  friendly  towards 
the  other,  and  each  understood  that  the 
conversation  could  have  only  one  conse- 
quence— which  was  to  leave  each  of  them 
more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  his 
views  were  right. 

Which  of  the  pair  was  correct  ? The 
one  preached  love  for  his  neighbour,  non- 
resistance  of  evil  by  violence,  the  application 
of  Christianity  to  practical  life.  The  other 
preached  practical  reason,  the  material 
struggle  against  evil,  a life  co-ordinated  to 
the  real  conditions  of  our  time. 

The  first  preached  material  passivity  as 
the  sole  and  only  action  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart ; the  other,  material  action  for  the 
deliberation  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  by 
force  and  reason. 
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Enthusiasm  ruled  supreme  over  both  these 
passionate  men.  Each  was  a prophet — a 
prophet  of  better  times  to  come.  By  reason 
of  their  respective  individual  characters,  how- 
ever, the  one  kept  his  eyes  on  the  distant 
future,  the  other  was  unable  to  do  so.  He 
saw  what  was  near  at  hand  and,  above  all, 
he  saw  France,  whom  he  loved  as  we  do, 
and  whom  he  yearned  to  save.1 

1 At  the  end  of  this  volume  will  be  found  some  extracts 
from  my  father’s  book  (its  French  title  is  “ L’Esprit 
Chretien  et  le  Patriotisme,”  Perrin,  Paris,  1894),  in  which 
Tolstoi  himself  narrates,  and  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
the  facts  of  Deroulede’s  visit  to  Jasnaia  Poliana. 


CHAPTER  IX 

MY  PERSONAL  RELATIONS  WITH  MY  FATHER 

As  a child  I adored  my  father,  whom  I, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  regarded 
as  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  kindest  of 
men.  I loved  the  smell  of  his  beard,  I 
admired  his  fine  hands,  I loved  to  hear  his 
voice. 

On  several  occasions  during  his  life  my 
father  spoke  to  me  of  the  day  of  my  birth. 
Prior  to  my  arrival  my  mother  had  experi- 
enced two  accidents,  and  there  was  a fear 
that  she  would  have  no  more  children. 
For  this  reason  she  was  confined  to  her  bed 
for  five  months  before  I was  born. 

I came  into  the  world  on  a beautiful 
May  day.  Fearing  that  there  might  be 
complications,  my  father  sent  for  Dr. 
Knortser,  of  Toula,  whom  he  asked  to  come 
to  Jasnaia  and  remain  in  attendance  on 
my  mother.  I was  awaited  in  vain  through- 
out the  morning.  My  father,  who  had  been 
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staying  all  the  time  in  my  mother’s  room, 
then  lost  patience  and  suggested  to  the 
doctor  that  they  should  go  for  a walk  in 
the  neighbouring  forest.  I came  into  the 
world  during  their  absence,  when  only  a 
nurse  was  present  with  my  mother.  I have 
always  understood  that  my  appearance  was 
received  in  the  family  with  much  pleasure. 

When  I was  still  quite  little,  I was  fond 
of  running  and  playing  with  my  father, 
and  of  accompanying  him  on  long  walks. 
I did  not  like  him,  however,  when  he  was 
angry  with  my  mother. 

I believe  my  father  had  much  affection 
for  me  from  the  days  of  my  earliest  in- 
fancy. I remember  he  often  took  me  in 
his  arms,  laid  me  on  his  shoulder,  and  walked 
about  the  room  with  me  thus. 

Later  on,  when  I went  into  the  junior 
classes  at  school  in  Moscow,  I cared  for 
nobody  so  much  as  myself,  as  often  happens 
in  the  case  of  children  of  that  age.  Very 
active  by  nature,  as  a boy  I was  so  carried 
away  by  all  that  I did  that  I had  no  time, 
from  morning  to  night,  to  see  or  to  listen 
to  anybody  else.  It  was  only  towards  my 
seventeenth  year,  exactly  at  the  period 
when  my  father  was  going  through  his 
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religious  crisis,  that  I began  to  listen  seriously, 
especially  when  I myself  sought  replies  to 
the  great  questions  of  life  that  presented 
themselves  before  me.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  I was  most  closely  drawn  to  him,  and 
as  he  was  alive  to  the  confidence  that  I 
placed  in  him  and  of  the  genuine  interest 
which  I took  in  his  ideas,  he  willingly  inte- 
rested himself  in  all  that  concerned  me. 

I was  continually  in  his  room,  either  in 
Moscow  or  at  Jasnaia,  and  on  nearly  every 
occasion  we  had  long  conversations  to- 
gether. Sometimes  these  talks  were  on 
questions  of  religion,  sometimes  on  literature, 
on  art  or  on  science ; sometimes  we  even 
discussed  family  questions — for  instance,  in 
regard  to  one  of  my  brothers,  whose  behaviour 
at  that  moment  was  rendering  us  rather 
anxious.  In  the  family  circle,  living  as  I 
did  the  same  life  as  my  parents,  I naturally 
shared  their  sorrows  and  their  joys. 

At  that  time  I fully  understood  the 
sense  of  my  father’s  religious  doctrine,  and 
I was  so  profoundly  impressed  by  it  that  at 
this  age  I became  a convinced  Tolstoian. 

At  our  house  in  Moscow,  which  my 
father  bought  for  the  family,  I spent  some 
hours  every  evening  in  the  little  rooms 
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where  he  received  his  first  disciples  and  his 
humbler  friends.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
rooms  that  he  made  boots,  under  the  direction 
of  his  teacher,  a poor  shoemaker  of  the 
quarter.  He  took  up  this  craft  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  making 
a pair  of  shoes  with  his  own  hands  he  was 
as  proud  of  his  accomplishment  as  a child 
would  have  been. 

He  made  a pair  of  elastic-sided  boots  for 
myself,  although  I have  never  worn  them.  I 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  lessons  in  shoe- 
making taken  by  my  father,  but  I must 
confess  I did  not  find  that  he  showed  as 
much  sympathy  towards  my  school  lessons, 
for  I ought  to  have  done  them  every  evening, 
in  readiness  for  the  next  day,  whereas  they 
often  remained  uncompleted. 

He  very  seldom  paid  much  attention 
to  my  school  work ; nevertheless  if  he 
noticed  that  I was  neglecting  my  lessons 
entirely,  he  sometimes  displayed  a certain 
amount  of  anxiety  concerning  them.  I re- 
member that  on  one  occasion — but  it  was 
the  only  one — he  helped  me  to  write  a 
Russian  essay,  that  formed  part  of  my  lessons, 
the  subject  set  being  “ The  Horse.”  I was 
rather  at  a loss  when  faced  with  such  a 
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task,  for  I scarcely  knew  what  there  was  to 
be  said  about  a horse,  except  that  it  was  a 
horse. 

My  father  got  me  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  writing  a few  very  excellent  and  charac- 
teristic lines  on  the  subject.  Leon  Polovanoff, 
our  Russian  teacher,  who  was  well  known 
in  his  profession  in  Russia,  was  rather  sur- 
prised when  he  read  over  “ my  ” work, 
and  immediately  asked  me  whether  my 
father  had  not  helped  me  with  it.  I at 
once  told  him  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he 
had  guessed  rightly. 

Tolstoi  was  very  fond  of  mathematics 
all  his  life,  and  often  talked  on  the  subject, 
although  he  had  very  little  knowledge  of 
it.  He  was  not  always  able,  indeed,  to 
help  me  work  out  the  arithmetical  problems 
I brought  with  me  from  school,  as  part  of 
my  home  lessons,  which  consequently  some- 
times went  undone. 

The  two  little  rooms  in  which  my  father 
received  his  early  disciples,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  were  sometimes 
crowded  with  visitors,  who  smoked  so  much 
that  on  entering  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  their  faces  because  of  the 
clouds  of  smoke.  In  these  rooms  all  the 
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great  problems  of  life  were  discussed  and 
solved  down  to  the  last  analysis.  There 
were  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  persons 
in  these  two  tiny  rooms  of  from  three  to 
five  yards  square,  in  which  one  could  touch 
the  ceilings  with  his  hand.  Everybody  talked 
at  once,  and  discussed  every  point  warmly, 
until  Tolstoi  spoke  the  final  word. 

It  was  at  this  period  and  in  these  rooms 
that  Tolstoiism  was  really  born,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I have  dwelt  on  those 
winter  evenings  in  our  house  in  Moscow. 

After  having  discussed  all  the  problems 
of  life  with  his  visitors,  my  father  usually 
took  them  into  the  big  dining-room,  where 
they  took  tea  together.  Later  in  the  evening 
his  humble  disciples  left,  and  I,  overcome 
bjr  all  that  I had  heard,  went  to  bed  in  a 
funk  that  I should  not  know  my  lessons 
when  I was  called  on  in  class  the  next 
day. 

The  ideas  which  my  father  then  professed, 
and  which  he  communicated  to  others,  are 
set  forth  in  his  social  and  religious  works. 
I understood  them  then,  as  I do  to-day, 
to  be  as  follows. 

“ The  whole  of  modern  life  and  so-called 
human  civilisation  is  based  on  falsehood, 
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deception  and  evil.  Religion,  the  State, 
society,  the  family,  science,  art,  education, 
etc.,  must  be  reformed  root  and  branch.” 

In  view  of  this  moral  discovery  of  Tolstoi’s, 
or  rather  this  fact,  as  he  believed  it  to  be, 
there  remained  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  was  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  true 
rational  Christianity ; that  is  to  say,  to 
live  a real  religious  and  spiritual  life,  which 
alone  can  make  everything  clear,  and  per- 
fect everything  through  a revolution  in  the 
soul  of  every  individual ; in  a word,  the 
Gospel  rationalised.  Our  whole  salvation, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  world,  depended 
on  personal  perfection,  on  love  towards 
one’s  neighbour  and  the  non-resistance  of 
evil  by  violence , and  on  this  Christian 
faith. 

Take  no  part  in  the  false  institutions 
of  your  country.  Refuse  to  become  a soldier, 
a judge,  a priest,  etc.  Suffer  for  your  ideas, 
as  the  early  Christians  suffered  for  theirs. 
For  those  who  understood  the  truth  there 
is  only  one  creed  : “ Know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free  ! ” 

See  Tolstoi’s  “ Confessions,”  “ What 
ought  we  to  do  ? ” “ The  Kingdom  of  God 
is  within  us,”  etc. 
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The  practical  steps  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  acquire  this  new  religion  were  clearly 
set  forth  by  Tolstoi,  who  himself  sought 
to  realise  it  in  his  life  and  his  deeds.  They 
were : manual  labour,  preferably  in  the 
country  ; the  overcoming  of  all  the  passions  ; 
sobriety,  purity  and  patience,  goodness  and 
submission,  love  towards  men  and  animals. 
Here,  in  a few  words,  is  summed  up  the 
Tolstoian  ideal,  which  Tolstoi  himself  some- 
times regarded  as  unattainable. 

For  example,  in  “ The  Kreutzer  Sonata  ” 
he  asserts  that  an  ideal  is  only  an  ideal 
when  it  is  unattainable.  Nevertheless,  to 
draw  near  to  that  ideal  is  the  meaning  of 
the  life  of  mankind.  The  direct  consequence 
of  this  doctrine  to  those  who  wished  to 
follow  it  was  therefore  the  continual  struggle 
of  man  against  himself  and  against  the 
external  world. 

“ Eat  no  meat,  drink  no  alcohol  and  do 
not  smoke.  Be  chaste,  till  the  soil,  take 
no  part  in  the  life  of  the  world  around 
you.” 

These  last  precepts  bring  us  suddenly 
into  a dangerous  deadlock,  from  which  there 
is  no  way  out,  especially  for  a young  man 
at  the  threshold  of  life.  Under  the  influence 
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of  such  ideas,  life  is  brought  completely 
to  a standstill,  and  the  mind  is  deflected 
far  from  the  truth.  The  real  sense  of  life 
disappears. 

I have  myself  experienced  the  direct 
consequences  of  the  errors  in  my  father’s 
ideas.  I have  paid  dearly  for  this  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I feel  it 
is  my  duty  to  say  what  I am  setting  forth 
here. 

The  truth,  as  I realise  it  to  myself,  is 
more  precious  to  me  than  anything  else. 

To  continue  : in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
of  my  school  life,  I completed  my  course 
at  the  gymnasium , and  I entered  the 
University  of  Moscow  as  a student  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

How  did  my  father  receive  my  decision 
to  become  a doctor  of  medicine  ? My  own 
object  in  adopting  this  profession  was  be- 
cause it  offered  me  a means  of  doing  good 
to  my  fellow  men.  For  Tolstoi,  however, 
doctors  were  the  most  loathsome  class  in 
society,  and  medical  science  only  a colossal 
humbug. 

He  made  no  comment  on  my  decision, 
however,  and  he  allowed  me  to  follow  my 
chosen  course.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
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he  made  no  attempt  to  discourage  me, 
but  at  the  same  time  I received  no  encourage- 
ment whatever  from  him. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  winter  of 
1891-1892,  during  my  first  years  as  a medical 
student,  there  was  a serious  famine  in  the 
Government  of  Samara.  I left  Moscow  for 
Samara,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  relieving 
the  sufferers,  while  my  father  organised 
help  in  the  Government  of  Toula. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  that  winter  I 
was  in  close  touch  with  my  father,  by  regular 
correspondence,  and  I followed  to  the  letter 
the  advice  he  gave  me  as  to  the  most  effi- 
cacious manner  of  aiding  the  people.  The 
famine  was  much  more  severe  in  the  Samara 
district  than  in  the  centre  of  Russia,  and 
I had  a great  deal  of  work  to  do. 

I passed  the  whole  winter  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  foodless  country,  in  conditions 
that  were  very  unfavourable  to  my  health. 
I even  contracted  a slight  attack  of  typhus, 
which  I overcame  as  best  I could,  in  order 
not  to  have  to  abandon  my  post,  and  when 
I returned  to  Jasnaia  in  the  spring,  I was 
in  a very  weakened  state.  For  nearly  five 
years  from  that  period  I suffered  from  a 
nervous  malady,  accompanied  by  general 
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weakness,  which  did  not  leave  me  until 
my  marriage  in  1896. 

During  that  famine  year  I laboured  under 
the  burden  of  a great  moral  question,  which 
kept  me  in  a depressed  state.  This  was 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  I had  the 
prospect  of  being  called  up  for  military 
service  in  the  near  future,  and  as  I was  at 
this  period  a blind  follower  of  Tolstoi’s 
doctrines,  I looked  upon  the  matter  with 
a great  deal  of  hesitation. 

“ No  ! ” I told  myself  ; “ professing  as 
I do  the  ideas  of  my  father,  I cannot;  I 
have  no  right  to  become  a soldier ! On 
the  other  hand,  what  will  become  of  me, 
how  am  I going  to  live,  if  I leave  the  Uni- 
versity and  abandon  my  chosen  profession, 
and  follow  the  neo-Christian  road,  filled 
with  thorns  and  suffering  ? ” 

I often  discussed  the  problem  with  my 
father,  and  he  replied,  as  he  did  to  all  his 
disciples,  by  advising  me  to  reflect  seriously 
before  coming  to  a definite  decision.  On 
no  occasion,  however,  did  he  give  me  any 
positive  advice. 

Finally,  when  I decided  to  leave  the 
University  and  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
carry  out  my  military  service,  my  father 
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took  much  more  interest  in  the  question 
of  what  regiment  I should  enter  than  in 
my  religious  ideas,  which  principally  occu- 
pied my  mind. 

I joined  the  Imperial  Rifle  Regiment,  in 
which  my  uncle  Serge,  my  father’s  brother, 
had  served.  Arrived  at  Tsarskoie  Selo,  I 
put  on  my  uniform  and  went  on  duty  in 
the  usual  course. 

Some  days  afterwards,  like  all  the  rest 
of  my  young  comrades,  I had  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Czar.  I awaited 
the  day  with  great  emotion,  for  I had  decided 
that  I would  refuse  publicly  to  take  this 
oath,  which  I regarded  as  incompatible 
with  my  belief. 

The  whole  question,  however,  was  sud- 
denly decided  for  me,  in  a manner  that 
was  entirely  unexpected.  The  officer  in 
command  of  my  regiment,  who  suspected 
what  my  attitude  might  be,  called  together 
a Medical  Board  for  the  purpose  of  having 
my  state  of  health  examined.  These  gentle- 
men reported  that  my  state  of  health  was 
so  unsatisfactory  that  I was  certified  as 
unfit  for  military  service,  and  permanently 
exempted.  I have  no  doubt  this  solution 
was  deliberately  applied  by  my  commanding 
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officer,  who  was  thus  able  to  get  rid  of  a 
“ dangerous  person.” 

On  being  thus  set  at  liberty,  I returned 
to  Moscow.  But  as  my  moral  condition 
was  far  from  being  satisfactory  in  conse- 
quence of  this  experience,  the  result  was 
that  my  bodily  health,  instead  of  improving, 
completely  broke  down,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards  I was  under  the  care  of  doctor 
after  doctor,  without  finding  any  remedial 
treatment  that  would  completely  re-establish 
my  health. 

My  father  was  undoubtedly  very  much 
vexed,  but  his  attitude  towards  me  always 
remained  the  same.  When  he  spoke  to 
me  about  my  state  of  health,  he  consoled 
me,  in  his  own  manner,  in  some  such  terms 
as  the  following : 

“ Oh,  well,  you  must  put  up  with  the 
trial  imposed  upon  you.  If  you  are  to  get 
well,  you  will  get  well ; if  not,  you  will 
not  ! Our  lives  are  of  all  kinds  of  lengths. 
Each  has  his  own  span  to  live,  the  baby 
that  dies  at  the  age  of  twelve  months,  the 
man  who  lives  till  forty,  and  the  old  man 
who  lives  to  be  a hundred.  At  the  bottom, 
it  does  not  matter  very  much.” 

My  condition  at  one  time  became  so 
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serious  that  the  best  doctor  attached  to 
one  of  the  great  Moscow  establishments 
for  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  told 
my  parents  that  I could  not  expect  to  live 
for  more  than  another  two  years,  which 
explains  why  my  father  spoke  to  me  in  the 
manner  I have  just  cited. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I never  forgot  his 
words,  which  completely  upset  me.  He 
meant  to  console  me  in  his  own  way,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps,  in  the  same  way,  to 
console  himself  also.  At  the  same  time,  he 
did  everything  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
save  me,  and  when  I eventually  recovered 
he  was  overcome  with  joy  and  was  delighted 
when  I was  able  to  return  to  Jasnaia. 

It  is  curious  to  realise  that  it  was  contact 
with  European  life  and  civilisation  that, 
above  all,  definitely  cured  me  of  Tolstoiism 
and  of  my  long  illness  at  the  same  time. 
I began  to  look  upon  the  world  from  quite 
another  point  of  view  than  my  own,  and 
as  a result  my  own  personality  began  to 
develop,  while  my  health  simultaneously 
became  more  robust. 

The  second  cause  of  my  recovery  was 
my  marriage,  which  gave  my  father  great 
pleasure.  It  was  in  Sweden  that  I recovered 
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my  health,  and  to  that  country  I owe 
my  whole  life,  after  my  long  Tolstoian 
illness.  * 

‘ From  that  time  onwards  my  intellectual 
relations  with  my  father  were  changed, 
and  I made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I no 
longer  saw  eye  to  eye  with  him  in  regard 
to  at  least  a portion  of  his  convictions. 
So  far  as  many  things  were  concerned, 
however,  I remained  and  still  remain  in 
agreement  with  him.  I shall  remain  until 
my  death,  nevertheless,  opposed  to  the 
Tolstoian  negation  of  all  the  material  forms 
in  life. 

When  I settled  down  in  St.  Petersburg, 
in  1900,  and  began  to  write  for  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  my  father  watched 
my  entrance  into  literary  life  with  interest. 
I sent  him  copies  of  my  plays,  which  he 
read  and  which  he  criticised  in  the  letters 
he  wrote  to  me.  When  I visited  Jasnaia, 
he  also  discussed  with  me  the  articles  I 
had  written. 

Our  relations  were  excellent  down  to 
the  day,  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
when  I wTote  an  article  in  favour  of  the 
war.  This  vexed  him  very  much. 

“You  may  criticise  my  ‘ Kreutzer 
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Sonata,’  1 and  write  against  my  ideas,” 
he  exclaimed  with  sadness  and  deep  dis- 
content, “ but  to  preach  war — that  is  un- 
pardonable ! ” 

At  the  same  time,  I think,  and  I shall 
always  think,  that  war  is  an  indispensable 
thing,  and  will  be  so  until  the  time  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  combine  together 
to  vanquish  war  by  war. 

It  was  precisely  on  this  point  that  I 
differ  profoundly  from  my  father.  His 
great  and  sensitive  heart  was  always  in 
advance  of  his  reason.  He  neglected  and 
overlooked  everything  under  the  influence 
of  the  sentiment  of  goodness  which  per- 
meated it. 

I have  seen  war  at  close  range,  and  I am 
profoundly  disgusted  with  it,  but  my  reason 
and  my  knowledge  of  life,  which  spoke  to 
me  more  loudly  than  my  heart,  at  the  same 
time  told  me  other  things. 

In  order  to  vanquish  war,  the  friends 
of  war  must  also  be  vanquished.  The  causes 
that  lead  to  wars  must  also  be  conquered, 
and  these  will  not  be  overcome  by  a theory 
of  Christian  love  which  remains  and  will 

1 In  my  novel,  “ Chopin’s  Prelude,”  I set  forth  some 
ideas  in  opposition  to  “ The  Kreutzer  Sonata.” 
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remain  only  a theory.  Those  causes  will 
be  vanquished  only  by  the  union  of  the 
material  institutions  of  all  nations,  by  the 
union  of  their  military  forces,  and  by  the 
union  of  their  legislation. 

Krishna,  the  Hindoo  god,  proclaimed 
to  his  disciples:  “Thou  wilt  always  fight, 
even  if  thy  brother  and  thy  guru  (teacher) 
are  in  the  ranks  of  thy  enemies.  Thou 
wilt  always  fight  if  thou  feelest  that  truth  is 
on  thy  side” 

In  this  doctrine  I see  an  enormously 
greater  amount  of  truth  than  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  non-resistance  of  evil  by  violence. 
Passive  resistance — such  as  Gandhi,  for 
instance,  the  agitator  for  the  independence 
of  India,  is  preaching  to-day — will  never 
be  a practical  success,  for  the  sole  and  simple 
reason  that  those  who  have  force  on  their 
side  will  always  be  the  conquerors.  I often 
discussed  these  questions  with  my  father, 
but  we  were  never  able  to  agree  on 
them. 

After  the  appearance  of  my  article  on 
the  war,  which  I have  just  referred  to,  my 
father,  who  had  up  to  then  been  on  very 
good  terms  with  me,  became  quite  different. 

4 4 Why  have  you  changed  towards  me  ? ” 

M 
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I asked  him.  “We  may  hold  different 
ideas,  but  still  remain  united  ! ” 

“ Ah,  no,  no  ! ” he  replied  ; “I  am  like 
that.  We  must  be  friends  in  everything, 
or  in  nothing  ! ” 

I was  astounded  at  his  reply,  but  I 
said  nothing  further,  although  it  pained 
me  very  much. 

A few  years  later,  however,  we  were 
reconciled,  and  when  that  day  came  we 
wept  together.  I have  in  my  possession 
a letter  from  my  father — although  un- 
fortunately it  is  out  of  my  reach  at  the 
present  moment — which  amply  proves  what 
I have  just  said.  I hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  some  day  of  being  able  to  publish 
the  text  of  the  thirty  letters  which  my 
father  wrote  to  me,  but  they  are  at  present 
in  Russia.  One  of  them  is  signed  “ Leon 
Tolstoi,  senior.”  By  this  touching  signature 
he  no  doubt  wished  me  to  feel  that  he  him- 
self recognised  me  in  literature  as  Leon 
Tolstoi,  junior. 

It  was  not  until  later,  after  he  had  made 
the  will  that  was  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  family,  that  my  father  once  more 
changed  his  attitude  towards  me.  Of  this 
last  summer  of  my  father’s  life,  and  the 
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last  period  of  our  life  together,  I write  further 
on  in  this  book. 

I should  state  here  that  there  was  one 
aspect  of  my  relations  with  my  father  in 
which  they  differed  appreciably  from  those 
in  which  he  stood  in  regard  to  other  people. 
He  was  sincere  and  upright  with  every- 
body ; he  told  the  same  truths  to  all,  and 
he  insisted,  by  his  very  manner  of  com- 
municating with  others,  that  they  should  dis- 
play the  same  sincerity  as  himself ; but  there 
was  in  his  relations  with  myself  a sincerity 
that  was  still  more  frank  and  more  open. 

He  sometimes  told  me  things  that  he 
would  probably  not  have  mentioned  to  any  one 
else,  and  as  he  begged  me  never  to  repeat 
them  to  anybody,  I have  always  kept  them 
to  myself.  I should  also  state  that  he 
was  also  very  sincere  with  my  sisters. 

Sometimes,  moreover,  he  divined  my 
thoughts  and  my  sentiments  so  exactly, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  merely  to 
ask  me  a brief  question,  and  I would  lay 
my  whole  soul  bare  before  him. 

“You  are  writing  ? ” he  asked  me  one 
day.  “Ah,  it  is  difficult.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I have  been  fortunate.  Do 
you  think  you  will  be  ? ” 
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“ I don’t  know,”  I replied.  “ I have 
no  ambition,  which  is  perhaps  a bad  sign.” 

“ Yes — but  a good  sign  for  you  ! ” 
Another  time  he  asked  me  : “ And  how 
are  you  getting  on  with  your  wife  ? ” 
“You  know,”  he  said  to  me,  on  another 
occasion,  “ I am  rather  inclined  to  be  a 
hanger-on  (prigivalstchik).  I have  that  kind 
of  nature.  I can’t  play  the  ‘ boss  ’ ! ” 

At  that  moment  he  was  sitting  on  his 
balcony,  with  a cup  of  coffee  in  front  of 
him,  after  a good  dinner.  I understood 
from  this  that  he  was  excusing  himself 
for  continuing  to  live  the  life  of  a grand 
seigneur , and  for  not  having  changed  his 
mode  of  existence. 

“It  is  my  punishment,”  he  said  at 
another  time,  “ to  have  to  live  differently 
from  the  way  I should  like.  Other  people 
do  not  understand  me  in  this,  but  you 
do.” 

He  would  never  have  taken  flight  from 
Jasnaia,  away  from  my  mother — for  the 
words  I have  quoted  justly  and  truly  ex- 
pressed his  real  thought — if  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  his  unfortunate  will  had  not 
impelled  him  to  do  so. 

“ How  difficult  it  is  not  to  be  angry  ! 
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How  difficult  it  is  to  be  good ! ” he  also 
once  remarked  to  me,  in  a serious  tone. 

I understood  that  at  this  moment  he 
was  undergoing  a very  severe  inward  struggle, 
which  had  temporarily  become  outwardly 
visible. 

“ One  should  never  change  the  situation 
in  life  which  one  has  chosen  ! ” he  once 
advised  me,  when  I complained  of  the  life 
of  St.  Petersburg,  with  which  I had  become 
very  dissatisfied. 

When  I lost  my  first  child,  little  Leon, 
my  father  wrote  me  an  admirably  consolatory 
letter,  in  which  he  made  me  feel  that  he 
entirely  shared  the  infinite  sorrow  of  the 
event  with  myself. 


CHAPTER  X 

tolstoi’s  great  secret 

The  secret  was  inscribed  on  “ the  little  green 
stick  ” that  the  small  brothers  Tolstoi  buried 
in  one  of  the  woods  of  Jasnaia  Poliana, 
when  they  played  together  at  their  imagina- 
tive games — among  brothers,  that  of  “ The 
Moravian  Brothers.”  Children  as  they  were, 
they  did  not  clearly  understand  what  the 
Moravian  Brothers  were — the  remnants  of 
the  Hussites,  who  were  burnt  alive  for  their 
religion — and  they  called  their  game  le  jeu  aux 
freres  four  mis  (“the  ant  brothers’  game”), 
because  the  fourmi  (or  ant)  is  called  in 
Russian  a mouravei. 

They  may  possibly  have  heard  (especially 

Nicolas  and  Dimitri,  the  elder  of  the  four) 

from  their  mother,  who  was  a religious  and 

well-educated  woman,  something  about  this 

mediaeval  sect ; or  perhaps  they  wished  to 

imitate  these  fanatical  heroes  for  the  good  of 

humanity.  All  that  is  known  is  that  they 
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imagined  they  were  the  moraveiny  brothers 
themselves,  and  that  the  oldest  of  them, 
Nicolas,  during  this  game,  wrote  on  “ the  little 
green  stick  ” the  secret  of  rendering  all 
men  happy.  This  secret,  in  a word,  was  in 
love,  the  love  of  all  towards  all.  (The  four 
small  brothers,  I should  say,  were  afterwards 
my  father  and  my  uncles.) 

From  as  far  back  as  this  period — that  is 
to  say,  from  his  earliest  childhood — we  can 
therefore  trace  the  glow  of  the  sacred  fire 
that  burnt  in  the  heart  of  Tolstoi,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  his  brothers. 

Nicolas,  who  was  as  refined  and  profound 
as  my  father,  died  young  from  phthisis,  and 
left  to  his  younger  brother  the  great  task  of 
revealing  their  secret  to  mankind. 

I should  recall  at  this  point,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  unaware  of  the  fact, 
that  Tolstoi’s  remains  lie  buried  in  a wood 
at  the  very  place  where  he  and  his  brothers 
hid  in  the  ground  “ the  little  green  stick,” 
that  is  to-day,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Russia, 
the  symbol  of  love. 

I should  like  to  be  able  to  reveal  here  the 
depths  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  Lev  Nicolae- 
vitch,  which  would  enable  us  to  discern  the 
flame  of  inextinguishable  love  and  of  eternal 
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suffering  for  the  evil  that  is  on  earth,  that 
burned  in  him  throughout  his  life. 

It  was  this  internal  fire  alone  that  guided 
my  father  and  caused  him  to  think,  speak 
and  act.  What  did  he  think  and  feel  ? 
Why  did  certain  facts  provoke  in  him  such 
and  such  ideas,  and  not  others  ? Why  did 
he  never  stop  half-way  but  always  went,  on 
the  contrary,  direct  to  the  end  of  each 
argument  and  each  deduction  ? What  was 
the  force  that  formed  his  doctrine  ? 

The  inextinguishable  flame  of  love. 

To  love  all  and  see  everybody  happy. 
This  thirst  of  his  soul  was  expressed  fully 
and  to  all  in  his  first  book,  “ Childhood, 
Youth,  and  Early  Manhood.”  This  book 
was  written  in  the  Caucasus,  where  Tolstoi, 
in  solitude  and  during  a rather  long  illness, 
devoted  himself  to  the  memories  of  his 
past  life  and  thus  revived  “ the  wonderful 
and  joyous  period  of  earliest  youth.”  He 
delighted  in  the  task  of  recreating  in  himself 
the  heart  of  a child  “ capable  of  loving ,” 
which  remained  the  heart  of  a child  until 
his  death. 

It  is  curious  that  at  this  period  he  wrote 
letters  full  of  tears  to  his  aunt  Tatiana,  at 
Jasnaia  Poliana  ; and  very  probably  he  also 
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bedewed  with  the  same  tears  the  manuscript 
of  his  first  book,  seeking  love  and  happiness 
for  all. 

In  “ The  Cossacks,”  “ Sebastopol  ” and 
“Conjugal  Love”  are  to  be  found  always 
the  same  sentiment,  the  same  sacred  fire, 
as  the  basis  of  all  the  observations  and  all 
the  writings  of  Tolstoi.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  in  regard  to  his  two  great 
novels. 

It  is  useless  to  cite  here  the  thoughts  and 
the  sentiments  of  Prince  Andrew  Bolkonsky, 
of  Rostoff,  of  Pierre  Besouchy,  of  Platon 
Karataeff,  and  other  heroes  of  “War  and 
Peace.”  Those  who  have  read  this  book 
will  remember  how  the  great  heart  of  the 
author  sought,  even  in  the  past  of  his  people, 
the  eternal  secret  of  love. 

In  “ Anna  Karenina  ” we  find,  already 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  personality  of 
Levine,  the  aspirations  of  Tolstoi  himself, 
which  become  more  and  more  conscious  and 
defined.  The  criticism  of  modern  society, 
and  all  its  institutions,  its  science  and  its 
literature  ; the  tendency  towards  the  simple 
and  natural  life  of  the  people,  original  and 
novel  ideas  in  regard  to  religion — all  this  is 
beginning,  in  the  book  in  question,  to  take  in 
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the  heart  and  brain  of  the  writer  a more  or 
less  precise  form. 

Then  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  Tolstoi’s 
moral  crisis,  when,  in  a series  of  works,  he 
explains  at  length  his  ideas  of  a religion 
based,  as  we  know,  on  the  moral  ideas  of 
Christ.  There  are  now  no  more  vague  seek- 
ings for  the  secret  of  happiness.  Tolstoi 
no  longer  desires  either  “ to  forget  ” or  to 
find  personal  consolation  in  his  artistic  work 
as  a novelist.  He  dreams  only  of  one  thing 
— to  give  to  humanity  this  new  religion, 
on  which  he  had  pondered  ever  since  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  when  he  wrote  in  his 
journal  the  following  phrase  : “I  have  been 
brought  to  see  a great  idea,  to  the  realisation 
of  which  I feel  capable  of  devoting  my  whole 
life.  This  idea  is  the  foundation  of  a new 
religion,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
purified  of  dogmas  and  mysteries.  ’ ’ He  realised 
the  dream  of  his  youth,  and,  guided  by  his 
own  experiences  in  life,  he  expressed  his 
religious  doctrine  clearly. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Tolstoi 
lived  in  order  to  think  and  write  ; sometimes, 
indeed,  he  lived  more  by  writing  than  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  living.  He  was  certain 
that  exterior  life  had  a great  influence  on 
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his  writings ; but  very  often  his  works 
themselves  led  him  to  some  deduction  or  other 
which,  once  written,  remained  for  ever  as  part 
of  his  doctrine.  “ The  Kreutzer  Sonata  5 5 
is  an  example  of  this,  and  “ My  Religion  ” 
is  another. 

Once  the  five  Christian  precepts,  which 
he  set  forth  in  the  last-named  work,  and 
which  he  recommended  should  be  followed, 
had  been  formulated,  they  remained  a part 
of  Tolstoian  doctrine  for  always. 

The  life  of  my  father  cannot  be  separated 
from  his  works,  because  to  him  his  books 
were  his  very  life. 

Let  me  here  recall  some  inter©e>tirLg  faoio 
of  which  I was  an  eye-witness,  which  will 
enable  the  reader  to  realise  how  my  father’s 
outward  life  influenced  the  formation  of  his 
ideas. 

We  spent  the  winters  in  Moscow,  where 
Tolstoi  very  often  visited  various  unaccus- 
tomed places,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  daily  life  of  the  poorer  classes,  with  the 
ulterior  object  of  utilising  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  his  writings. 

Sometimes  he  visited  the  night  shelters, 
where  the  vagabonds  of  the  city  took  refuge 
during  the  hours  of  darkness ; sometimes 
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he  went  into  the  great  Giraud  silk  works, 
opposite  our  own  house,  where  thousands  of 
workers  were  occupied ; at  yet  other  times 
he  went  to  see  the  abattoirs,  outside  the 
city. 

Sometimes  my  father  took  me  with  him, 
and  then  I saw  how  deeply  he  was  impressed 
by  what  he  considered  as  the  confused  and 
disorderly  state  of  things.  When  we  walked 
through  the  enormous  buildings  comprising 
the  Giraud  silk  works,  for  instance,  my  father 
had  an  air  of  being  almost  frightened  by 
all  that  he  saw.  What  did  he  see  ? Thou- 
sands of  poor  Russian  women,  who  wove, 
by  the  help  of  machines,  material  in  silk 
and  velvet.  For  Tolstoi  all  this  was  nothing 
but  monstrous,  and  almost  a crime. 

How  could  all  these  working  women  be 
happy  ? How  could  they  fulfil  their  voca- 
tion and  their  duty  as  women  and  mothers 
of  their  children  ? How  could  they  be 
healthy  and  sane  in  the  abnormal  life  of  a 
great  city  ? My  father  suffered  merely 
through  seeing  these  thousands  of  women  at 
work,  and  once  again  the  realities  confirmed 
for  him  the  truths  dictated  to  him  by  his 
heart. 

I could  cite  many  examples  of  this  kind, 
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but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  each  trifling 
social  event  and  each  little  observation 
Tolstoi  made  reawakened  in  him  a fresh 
thought  and  always  persuaded  him  more 
thoroughly  of  the  truth  that  he  felt  in  his 
soul.  Whatever  great  or  minor  questions 
he  considered,  his  infinitely  sensitive  heart 
always  confirmed  his  ideas  and  his  positive 
points  of  view. 

How  was  he  to  regard  religion,  the 
Church,  science,  art,  marriage,  education, 
labour,  etc.  ? For  each  question  he  always 
had  his  reply  ready  in  the  depth  of  his 
sentiments,  which  sought  and  saw  only  the 
true  and  the  good. 

Superficial  and  hypocritical  religion  could 
not  exist,  he  held,  in  the  presence  of  the 
eternal  hunger  of  our  hearts  to  love  and  to 
see  all  men  happy.  Everything  that  was  not 
sincere,  everything  that  was  a dead  letter 
or  false  in  our  religion,  must  disappear,  in 
order  to  give  place  to  a living  and  pure 
religion. 

Science  ? It  is  false,  for  it  speaks  only  of 
material  things.  What  is  the  good  of  science 
in  the  sea  of  our  sufferings,  for  which  it 
furnishes  no  remedy  ? 

Art  ? It  is  useless  and  harmful,  if  it 
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does  not  place  itself  at  the  service  of  good- 
ness and  morality  and  truth. 

The  State,  power,  society — all  must  be 
reformed,  if  not  abolished,  for  man  can  only 
be  rendered  happy  through  his  internal  and 
spiritual  life,  and  it  is  only  within  ourselves 
that  we  can  find  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  this  case  how  can  we  admit  of  violence, 
justice,  and  all  the  other  forms  of  our  unhappy 
and  unwholesome  existence  ? If  conjugal 
life  lowers  the  moral  level  of  man,  if  it  pre- 
vents us  from  loving  all  beings  and  sacri- 
ficing ourselves  for  them,  let  us  abandon 
it  as  being  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  errors 
and  the  most  hideous  of  demons,  and  be 
chaste  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

This  was  Tolstoi’s  manner  of  thinking, 
and  he  could  not  think  differently.  He 
went  to  extremes  with  each  sentiment  that 
was  awakened  in  his  soul,  and  the  sacred 
fire  that  burned  in  him  exterminated  every- 
thing in  his  thought  that  was  not  pure  spirit. 

Happiness  is  necessary  to  all  men,  without 
distinction.  It  lies  in  the  love  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  each  heart.  He  argues  from 
this  point  of  view  alone,  and  from  it  he  looks 
upon  life,  which  for  him  consisted  solely 
in  the  inward  and  spiritual  life. 
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When  revolutionaries  and  liberals  some- 
times began  to  discuss  things  with  him, 
seeking  to  make  him  understand  that  the 
conditions  of  material  life  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  that  this  change  was  a very 
important  matter,  he  was  unable  to  agree 
with  them,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  any  instance  in 
which  reforms  had  really  improved  conditions 
of  life  in  the  sense  that  was  dearest  to 
him. 

If  a Czar  were  killed  in  Russia,  the  one 
that  succeeded  him  would  be  worse,  or  not 
better,  than  his  predecessor.  If  a minister 
were  killed,  the  second  was  no  better  than 
the  first.  When  laws,  institutions,  methods 
had  been  reformed,  what  change  could  be 
made  in  human  souls  as  a result  ? What 
was  there  in  common  between  the  heart- 
hunger  to  see  everybody  happy,  and  Czars, 
ministers,  and  methods  ? 

Thus  Tolstoi  created  his  new  religion 
by  labouring  down  to  his  last  days  for  the 
perfection  of  his  doctrine,  and  he  died  after 
having  done  everything  in  him  that  was 
possible  to  express  as  clearly  as  he  could  the 
great  secret  of  love. 

The  Russian  people  who  listened  to  him 
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for  half  a century  understood  nothing  of 
his  profound  and  simple  teaching. 

“You  are  always  considering  the  house 
in  which  you  live,”  Tolstoi  told  his  people, 
“ and  thinking  how  you  can  arrange  it  better 
for  use  in  living,  eating,  and  sleeping.  Happi- 
ness is  not  to  be  found  in  that  direction,  but 
in  yourselves.  Think  for  a little  on  the 
inward  life,  which  is  the  essence  of  our 
existence.  Don’t  give  way  to  bad  habits, 
don’t  drink,  don’t  smoke ; be  chaste  and 
good.  The  walls  of  the  house  are  old  and 
about  to  fall.  There  is  only  one  thing  in 
you  that  is  eternal,  and  that  is  your  soul  ! ” 

And  the  Russian  people  listened  to  its 
prophet  down  to  his  death,  and  held  stead- 
fastly to  him,  lulled  by  the  sweet  words  of 
his  truth.  No  sooner  had  the  prophet  dis- 
appeared, however,  than  all  the  great  thoughts 
that  he  had  proclaimed  to  his  people  for  so 
many  years  disappeared  also,  as  if  by 
enchantment. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  nation  to 
experience  much  material  suffering  for  it  to 
lose  its  head  completely  and  throw  itself, 
with  unprecedented  desperation,  against  the 
walls  of  its  old  house,  shouting  furiously : 
“ Down  with  it  ! Down  with  everything  ! 
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Abolish,  destroy  the  tumble-down  old  shell 
of  a house,  and  those  in  it  as  well ! ” And 
the  Russian  people  found  themselves  without 
shelter,  and  in  a state  of  incredible  suffering. 

Oh,  if  the  prophet  had  only  known  how 
he  had  been  misunderstood  by  his  people  ! 

Oh,  if  the  Russian  people  had  really 
known  how  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
his  secret ! They  did  not  understand,  how- 
ever, and  Tolstoi’s  secret  will  remain  for 
them  still  a secret  for  many  long  years. 

The  Russian  people  at  this  moment  are 
dying  of  hunger  and  cold.  They  have  not 
only  pulled  down  their  house,  but  they  have 
also  trodden  under  foot  the  germs  of  their 
infant  culture.  Who  and  what  will  now 
save  that  unhappy  people  ? Will  they  have 
a new  road  to  happiness  pointed  out  to 
them,  or  will  they  some  day  comprehend 
the  way  of  salvation  as  Tolstoi  showed  it  to 
them  ? 

One  of  my  aunts  who  recently  arrived 
from  Russia  told  me  the  following  incident. 
One  day  the  Bolsheviks  came  to  search  her 
flat  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  they  noticed  in 
one  of  the  rooms  two  large  portraits  of  my 
father. 

“ Why  have  you  Tolstoi’s  portrait  here  ? ” 
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one  of  them  asked.  “ Why  have  you  two 
of  them  ? ” 

“ Because  I am  related  to  him,”  my 
aunt  replied. 

“ In  that  case  . . . and  the  Bolshevik 
respectfully  bowed  to  Madame  X.  “ Ah,” 
he  added,  in  a sad  but  proud  tone,  “ what  a 
pity  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
results  of  his  work  ! ” 

This  poor  Bolshevik  was  convinced  that 
Tolstoi  was  indisputably  right  ! He  did  not 
in  the  least  understand  that  the  work  of 
the  obscure  forces  of  the  Russian  people, 
the  work  of  “ the  'powers  of  darkness ,”  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  doctrine  of 
love,  which  the  greatest  and  most  tender 
heart  that  had  ever  existed  here  below  had 
preached  to  men  for  their  highest  good. 

Let  me  set  forth  here  a few  ideas  that  may 
be  useful  and  interesting  to  all  who  know 
Russia,  and  who  follow  the  development  of 
her  inward  mind. 

A belief  exists  in  some  quarters  that  it 
was  really  Tolstoi  himself  who  was  the  great 
inspirer  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  and  that 
he  is  chiefly  responsible  for  all  the  suffer- 
ing and  misery  through  which  all  Russian 
subjects  are  passing  at  present,  not  only 
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in  Eussia  but  also  wherever  Eussians  are 
scattered  as  refugees  in  every  country  of 
the  world. 

“ What  is  Bolshevism  ? ” we  hear  people 
say.  “ It  is  absolutely  the  same  thing  as 
Tolstoiism,  but  with  the  worst  side  out ! ” 

My  answer  to  this  is : What  would 
Tolstoi  say  to  the  atrocities  that  have  been 
perpetrated  during  the  past  few  years  ? 

He  taught  that  we  are  all  brethren,  that 
we  should  work,  that  we  should  be  good,  that 
we  should  be  sober,  that  we  should  no 
longer  make  war  or  do  evil.  He  fought 
against  luxury  and  wealth,  he  insisted  that 
none  of  our  modern  institutions — the  Church, 
the  laws,  the  governments — were  of  any 
importance  in  face  of  the  eternal  law  of  love. 
To-day  he  would  have  repeated  the  same 
things. 

What  do  the  Bolsheviks  say,  on  their 
side  ? They  are  remarkably  eager  in  repeat- 
ing some  of  the  negations  of  Tolstoi,  but 
they  never  mention  the  positive  ideas  con- 
tained in  his  doctrine. 

If  Tolstoi,  in  “ The  Kreutzer  Sonata,” 
preached  that  the  conditions  of  modern 
marriage  leave  much  to  be  desired,  the 
Bolsheviks  have  promptly  found  in  this 
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dictum  a practical  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  and  have 
proclaimed  the  nationalisation  of  all  women 
and  the  entire  abolition  of  marriage.  Like  the 
women,  the  children  are  also  nationalised, 
and  sometimes  numbered,  like  merchandise 
that  is  marked  for  sale. 

Being,  in  agrarian  questions,  a disciple 
of  Henry  George,  Tolstoi  advocated  that  the 
soil  should  belong  only  to  those  who  could 
cultivate  it.  He  was  an  apostle  of  the  single 
tax  theory. 

The  Bolsheviks  have  taken  away  by  force 
all  the  land  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
landed  proprietors  and  given  it  to  the 
peasants,  thereby  destroying  an  enormous 
work  that  Russians  had  built  up  during  the 
course  of  several  centuries.  As  the  result  of 
this  measure,  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  lands 
remain  uncultivated,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants  alone  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  be  cultivated. 

Tolstoi  said  : “ Never  make  war.  Refuse 
to  make  it,  even  when  you  are  called  upon 
to  do  so  ! ” 

The  Bolsheviks  have  declared  war  on  the 
whole  world,  and  above  all  on  their  Russian 
brethren.  They  have  made  use  of  every 
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possible  crime  and  monstrosity  in  order  to 
keep  themselves  in  power. 

“ Love  towards  your  neighbour,”  said 
Tolstoi,  “ and  the  following  of  a Christian 
life  by  every  individual  can  alone  improve 
the  lot  of  the  world.  Resist  not  evil  by 
violence  ! ” 

Lenin  and  Trotsky  openly  proclaim  that 
“ Violence  alone — murder  and  terror — can 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  mankind  and  make 
humanity  happier  ! ” 

Read  Tolstoi  again,  and  you  will  under- 
stand that  a man  who  preached  love  and 
reason  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
terrible  evils  that  have  brought  Russia  to 
disaster.  The  roots  of  the  evil  are  deeper, 
and  elsewhere.  They  must  he  sought  for  in 
the  savagery  and  the  weakness  of  the  unhappy 
Russian  people  who , abandoned  to  themselves , 
have  handed  themselves  over  to  their  own 
oppressors. 

It  is  shameful  for  the  Bolsheviks  and 
those  who  side  with  them  to  suggest  that 
Tolstoi  had  anything  in  common  with  them. 
He  would  have  condemned  them  unceasingly, 
as  we  all  do  and  as  do  all  who  have  not  com- 
pletely lost  the  habit  of  thinking. 

The  Bolsheviks  shelter  themselves  behind 
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the  great  name  of  Tolstoi,  and  pretend  that 
they  hold  him  in  high  esteem.  I am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  say  to  them : 
“ Leave  Tolstoi  alone ! Do  not  dare  to 
touch  him  with  your  murderous  and  criminal 
hands  ! You  do  not  even  understand  his 
thought  and  never  will  understand  it,  because 
his  teachings  were  for  the  pure  in  heart  and 
the  contrite  of  spirit,  for  those  who  aspire 
to  goodness,  to  truth  and  to  life,  and  not  for 
the  servants  of  hell  and  death.” 
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TOLSTOI  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  QUESTION 

In  his  religious  works,  “ My  Religion  ” 
and  “ In  what  does  my  Faith  consist  ? ” 
Tolstoi  has  himself  told  us  that  from  his 
infancy  onward  he  lived  like  a pagan,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  from  50  to  52  that  he  at  last  found 
faith.  He  was  right  in  saying  this,  when 
he  referred  to  the  faith  he  had  acquired, 
with  so  many  efforts  and  so  much  searching, 
as  a more  or  less  precise  and  settled  faith. 

When  we  consider  the  life  of  my  father 
from  his  earliest  youth,  however,  and  when 
we  also  read  his  “ Journal,”  which  he  kept 
throughout  his  whole  life,  from  his  youth 
down  to  his  latest  days — that  extraordinary 
journal  in  which  the  man,  when  asking 
for  the  truth,  always  addressed  himself  to 
his  reasoning  faculties — when,  further,  we 
also  read  his  youthful  works,  and  when, 
finally,  we  observe  his  life,  as  it  was  prior 
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to  liis  final  moral  crisis,  we  see  that  the 
religious  sentiment  dwelt  always  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  and  that  it  was  precisely 
because  of  the  presence  of  this  sentiment 
and  of  its  constant  action  at  the  foundation 
of  all  his  aspirations  and  all  his  thoughts, 
that  he  finally  acquired  faith  and  began  to 
preach  to  men  a new  religion  as  the  sole 
remedy  against  the  evil  of  the  world. 

It  was  thanks  to  this  essential  inner 
force  that  Tolstoi  became  the  great  prophet 
of  his  country,  and  of  the  whole  world. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  sacred 
fire  that  guided  my  father  throughout  his 
whole  life.  I propose  in  this  chapter  to 
deal  solely  with  the  religious  side  of  his 
doctrine,  and  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  definitely  formed  in  him. 

Here,  in  his  own  words,  are  set  forth 
the  feelings  that  Tolstoi  experienced  when 
he  was  barely  fifty  years  of  age,  as  he  tells  us 
in  “My  Religion.”  It  was,  at  the  bottom, 
the  cry  of  his  heart,  seeking  its  repose. 

And  here  I was  a man,  and  a happy 
man— hiding  the  rope  from  myself,  for  fear 
lest  I should  hang  myself  from  the  beam 
between  the  wardrobes  in  my  bedroom 
where  I remained  alone  every  night  when  I 
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was  undressing.  I gave  up  shooting  and 
carrying  my  gun,  in  order  not  to  allow 
myself  to  be  tempted.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  life  was  a stupid  farce,  which  was 
being  played  by  some  one  else. 

“ Forty  years  of  labour,  of  pain,  of 
progress,  in  order  to  be  brought  to  see  that 
it  meant  nothing  ! All  that  would  remain 
of  myself  would  be  rottenness  and  worms. 
A man  is  able  to  live  while  he  is  drunk 
with  living.  As  soon  as  the  drunkenness 
passes  off,  he  sees  that  everything  is  only 
a stupid  fraud.  My  family  and  art  no 
longer  satisfied  me.  My  family  consisted 
of  miserable  wretches  like  myself.  Art  was  a 
mirror  of  life.  When  life  has  ceased  to  have 
any  meaning,  the  mirror  ceases  to  be  amusing. 

“ And  the  worst  of  it  was  I could  not 
resign  myself  to  this.  I was  like  a man  who 
has  lost  his  road  in  a forest,  and  who  is 
filled  with  horror  because  he  is  lost  and 
runs  in  every  direction  without  being  able 
to  stop,  although  he  knows  that  at  every 
step  he  will  wander  further  away.” 

I was  between  seven  and  ten  years  old 
at  the  period  when  this  severe  crisis  of 
despair  and  of  terror,  in  face  of  a life  that 
for  him  had  been  deprived  of  reason  and  of 
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meaning,  was  experienced  by  my  father, 
between  the  years  1876  and  1880  ; and  I 
remember  the  time  only  too  well.  The 
beam  from  which  he  wished  to  hang  himself, 
between  the  wardrobes  in  his  bedroom,  we 
looked  upon  with  horror,  for  we  were  always 
aware  of  everything  that  happened  in  the 
family. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  my  father 
suddenly  plunged  himself  into  a belief  in 
the  Orthodox  doctrine.  For  two  or  three 
years  he  attended  all  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  went  to  confession 
and  communicated.  He  went  to  the  village 
church  every  Sunday,  and  on  all  saints’ 
days.  He  fasted  throughout  Lent  and  on 
all  the  fast  days  of  the  year.  He  prayed 
in  his  room,  crossing  himself  a vast  number 
of  times,  and  prostrated  himself  on  the 
ground,  with  his  forehead  touching  the  floor. 
I unintentionally  surprised  him  sometimes, 
when  he  was  in  this  attitude,  by  opening 
the  door  of  his  room,  and  on  such  occasions 
I immediately  took  flight,  as  I realised  at 
once  that  I must  not  disturb  him  at  such 
moments. 

I also  went  with  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  to  church,  and  I still  remember 
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his  serious  air  during  the  long  Sunday 
services.  He  made  a deep  study  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  proper  moment  at 
which  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  when 
he  ought  to  go  down  on  his  knees.  We 
kept  our  eyes  upon  him,  and  followed  his 
actions  like  little  monkeys. 

At  this  period  Tolstoi  sought  salvation 
in  the  religion  of  the  people  who  were 
simple  in  mind  and  heart,  for  he  sincerely 
believed  that  the  Russian  masses  existed 
only  through  that  religion.  Without  any 
kind  of  reasoning  and  without  dangerous 
doubts,  he  then  compelled  himself  to  believe 
in  the  same  way  as  the  people  around 
him  believed,  by  consoling  himself  with  the 
thought  that  this  faith  had  been  developed 
in  the  infinite  and  remote  past  of  human 
thought  and  that  consequently  it  was  the 
true  faith. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
found  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
deceive  himself,  and  that  he  could  no  longer 
believe  either  in  the  ceremonies,  or  in  the 
dogmas  or  in  the  intolerances  of  the  churches 
which  all  claimed  to  be  the  true,  the  best, 
and  the  most  just.  One  fine  day  he  cut 
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the  whole  matter  short  and  threw  off  the 
Orthodox  faith,  for  once  and  for  always. 
I was  then  between  eight  and  ten  years 
old,  but  I remember  the  words  and  the 
thoughts  of  my  father  at  this  period. 

“ The  Church  cannot  be  right,”  he  said, 
“ primarily  because  she  sanctions  war  and 
the  death  penalty,  which  are  the  two  most 
terrible  crimes  in  this  world.” 

I remember  that  he  demonstrated  in 
a very  practical  manner  his  decision  that 
his  faith  and  his  life  as  an  Orthodox  believer 
had  come  to  an  end.  On  one  of  the  fast 
days — it  was  either  a Wednesday  or  a Friday, 
I forget  which — when  the  whole  family, 
with  the ' exception  of  my  father,  were  peace- 
fully enjoying  their  dinner  of  meat  cutlets, 
while  he  was  partaking,  as  usual,  of  more 
ascetic  fare,  he  suddenly  turned  to  my 
brother  Ilia  and  said : “ Ilia,  my  boy,  pass 
me  the  cutlets  ! ” 

Ilia,  with  extraordinary  delight  and  eager- 
ness, hastened  to  the  serving  table,  where 
the  servant  usually  deposited  the  dishes,  and 
handed  the  cutlets  to  my  father.  He  ate 
two,  and  from  that  day  onward  he  never 
again  fasted,  until  he  became  a vegetarian 
some  years  later. 
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From  this  moment  Tolstoi  became  the 
ruthless  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  pro- 
claimed a merciless  war  against  it,  with  all 
his  passion  and  all  his  intellectual  and 
moral  strength.  He  learned  and  translated 
from  the  Hebrew:  he  studied  the  Gospels. 
He  wrote  a criticism  of  dogmatic  theology, 
and  then  he  produced  a series  of  religious 
works,  in  which  he  summed  up  his  new 
rationalised  Christian  belief,  freed  from 
dogmas. 

"Very  serious,  always  thoughtful  and  a 
trifle  irritated,  always  seeking  new  ideas 
and  deductions,  his  life  with  us  was  now 
more  than  ever  painfully  absorbed  in  his 
great  work,  which  possibly  yielded  him 
some  hours  of  satisfaction,  but  which  no 
longer  filled  him  with  that  gaiety  of  previous 
days,  of  which  I have  spoken  in  my  recollec- 
tions of  my  early  childhood. 

Tolstoi,  the  writer  and  novelist,  was  trans- 
forming himself  into  a moralist  and  prophet. 

A tremendous  change  came  over  his  heart 
and  his  mind,  in  regard  to  his  former  senti- 
ments and  religious  views,  and  from  this 
period  down  to  his  last  years  he  devoted 
himself  solely  to  perfecting  and  clarifying  the 
essential  theses  of  his  religion. 
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He  selected  Christianity  as  the  basis  of 
his  religious  development  and  of  his  faith. 
A single  command  from  the  Gospel : “ Love 
God,  and  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,” 
sufficed  him,  and  on  this  foundation  he  erected 
his  whole  doctrine. 

Still,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied.  In  a 
book  of  extraordinary  depth,  entitled  “ On 
Life  ” — which  was  my  mother’s  favourite 
among  his  works  of  this  kind — Tolstoi  speaks 
to  us  of  reason  as  being  the  very  source  of 
our  life. 

This  work  is  written  with  exceptional 
spirit  and  vigour.  My  father’s  old  good 
temper  and  gaiety  returned  to  him  during 
this  period.  His  work  enthralled  him,  and 
this  change  in  his  spirits  was  the  best  sign 
that  he  was  succeeding. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  this  book  of  Tolstoi’s, 
which  is  but  little  known  to  the  great  mass 
of  his  readers,  is  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
philosophic  and  religious  works. 

“ The  true  life  begins  only  from  the 
moment  when  reason  manifests  itself. 
Reason  is  the  only  force  that  reveals  in  us 
that  love  which  is  the  only  reasonable 
activity  of  man.”  It  is  another  form  of 
his  new  faith  that  Tolstoi  has  found  in 
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his  soul,  and  which  he  sets  forth  in  this 
hook. 

I have  expressed  the  opinion  that  “ On 
Life  ” and  “ The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within 
us  ” are,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  most  im- 
portant religious  works  of  my  father,  and 
are  sufficient  to  give  an  exact  idea  as  to 
the  character  of  his  religion.  My  personal 
recollections  confirm  this  opinion. 

“ The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  us  ” 
was  written  much  later.  I have  the  same 
agreeable  impression  of  the  period  during 
■which  this  book,  also,  was  written,  as  of 
that  of  which  I have  just  spoken. 

In  this  last  work,  which  is  of  striking 
clarity  of  spirit  and  of  perfect  harmony, 
Tolstoi  well  sets  forth  his  doctrine.  He 
addresses  himself  directly  to  men  of  all 
kinds  of  professions  and  preaches  his  ideas 
to  them. 

Czars,  generals,  ministers,  judges,  priests, 
men  of  science,  all  find  in  this  passionate 
and  stern  sermon  a word  addressed  to  each 
of  them,  urging  them  to  change  their  lives 
and  to  bring  to  an  end  the  evil  they  are 
doing. 

This  book  was  the  last  great  purely 
religious  work  written  by  my  father.  It 
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may  be  said  that  all  that  he  wrote  after- 
wards was  only  a repetition  of  the  same 
ideas. 

“ I believe  in  God,  whom  I regard  as 
Love,”  wrote  Tolstoi,  in  his  reply  to  the  Holy 
Synod.  “I  believe  through  my  faith  to  be 
able  to  live  in  peace  and  in  joy,  and  also 
to  be  able  in  peace  and  in  joy  to  advance 
towards  death.” 

These  words  prove  that  Tolstoi’s  faith 
contented  him,  and  in  that  sense  rendered 
him  happy. 

His  religious  evolution,  however,  was 
not  yet  completed.  The  older  he  became, 
the  more  he  perceived  the  unity  of  religious 
truth  throughout  the  history  of  nations. 

“If  I have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,”  he  wrote  in  1909, 
in  a letter  to  the  Polish  painter  Styka, 
“ it  has  been  because  I was  born  and  have 
lived  among  Christians ; because  I have 
found  great  mental  enjoyment  in  disen- 
gaging the  pure  doctrine  from  the  surprising 
falsifications  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Churches.” 

As  far  back  as  1904  we  find  Tolstoi, 
in  seeking  the  means  to  formulate  this 
religious  unity,  engaged  in  bringing  together 
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the  thoughts  of  the  various  writers,  sages, 
and  philosophers  on  the  truth  of  life.  This 
work  interested  him  and  very  much  attracted 
him. 

The  book  was  first  published  under  the 
title  of  “A  Cycle  of  Readings  for  every 
Day.”  Subsequently,  in  the  course  of  his 
constant  effort  to  perfect  his  work,  my 
father  gave  the  book  another  name.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  me  what  name 
I thought  would  be  the  best  for  his  book, 
which  he  wished  to  be  a book  for  every- 
body and  about  everybody,  as  is  the  Gospel. 

I suggested  that  it  should  be  called 
“ The  Road  of  Life.”  His  Tolstoian  friend, 
Ivan  Gorbounoff,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Posrednik  publishing  firm,  suggested 
the  same  title  to  him,  and  he  accepted  it 
for  the  final  edition  of  the  book.  What 
was  this  book,  to  which  my  father  attached 
so  much  importance,  and  in  perfecting  which 
he  worked  even  on  his  death-bed  ? 

“ The  Road  of  Life  ” is  a summary 
of  the  Tolstoian  doctrine.  My  father  col- 
lected and  grouped  in  this  work,  subject  by 
subject  and  thought  by  thought,  all  the 
wisdom  and  all  the  ethics  of  the  world,  from 
the  ancient  religions  down  to  modern  writers 
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— not  only  for  the  purpose  of  formulating, 
as  I have  just  said,  the  religious  unity  of 
the  history  of  nations,  but  in  order  to  leave 
them  a veritable  spiritual  testament,  as  a 
light  and  direction  for  their  lives. 

And  even  at  Astopovo,  when  death  was 
already  close  to  him,  he  was  engaged  in 
correcting  some  of  the  proofs  of  this  book, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  the  printing 
office  at  Moscow. 

This  work,  in  its  latest  form,  is  divided 
into  separate  readings  for  each  day,  in 
each  of  which  there  are  a number  of  thoughts 
on  each  subject.  All  the  questions  that 
interested  Tolstoi  during  his  life  are  there 
represented,  and  illustrated  by  the  ideas 
which  he  believed  to  be  most  true  and  most 
useful. 

Everything  that  was  contrary  to  the 
ideas  of  my  father  himself,  however,  whether 
in  the  philosophy  or  the  doctrines  of  other 
writers,  was  omitted.  For  this  reason  I 
consider  the  work  in  question  as  very  impor- 
tant, as  it  is  an  exact  mirror  of  the  Tolstoian 
doctrine,  which  remained  until  the  end  con- 
sistent with  itself. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  definite  forma- 
tion of  his  doctrine  notwithstanding  that 
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he  appeared  to  have  found  for  himself 
and  for  others  perfectly  clear  answers  to 
the  great  questions  of  life,  Tolstoi  was  far 
from  being  happy,  far  from  being  radiant 
with  light  at  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was 
still  in  doubt,  and  more  than  ever,  during 
the  last  months  of  his  life,  he  sought  for 
something  that  would  give  him — not  inwardly 
but  outside  of  himself,  a moral  and  religious 
support. 

In  another  chapter  I have  narrated  how 
he  wished  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  his  days 
at  the  Optina  Monastery,  and  was  ready 
to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  the  monks,  so  long 
as  he  was  not  compelled  to  attend  the 
church. 

A few  months  before  his  death,  however, 
when  I was  at  Jasnaia  in  1910,  he  had  already 
caused  me  some  surprise  by  some  chance 
remarks  that  were  insignificant  in  themselves 
but  were  of  enormous  inner  interest. 

One  evening  he  happened  to  be  in  that 
part  of  the  house  in  which  the  servants’ 
bedrooms  were  situated,  and  he  noticed 
that  one  of  the  doors  was  open.  It  was 
the  eve  of  one  of  the  great  saints’  days 
and  several  wax  candles  and  little  lampades 
burned  in  a corner  before  the  flower-adorned 
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ikons.  My  father  met  me  on  the  stair- 
case immediately  afterwards. 

“ Where  are  you  going  ? ” he  asked, 
curious,  as  always,  as  to  everything  he 
saw.  I told  him,  and  he  continued : “I 
have  just  seen  the  servants’  rooms.  The 
ikons”  he  said,  in  a soft  and  tender  tone, 
“ are  all  illuminated  and  decorated  with 
flowers.  Do  you  know  what  I was  reminded 
of  when  I saw  that  ? That  it  was  the 
poetry  of  religion  ! ” 

I understood  what  was  passing  in  his 
gentle  heart.  He  himself  had  need  of 
that  poetry  of  religion,  which  he  felt  he 
lacked  ; and  he  envied,  as  he  had  formerly 
done,  perhaps,  the  simple  and  humble  of  spirit, 
who  had  the  gift  of  faith  and  were  made 
happy  by  it. 

One  day,  during  our  last  summer  to- 
gether, my  father  said  to  me — suddenty, 
as  always : “ Yes,  I have  won  a great 
reputation  ; but  that  is  the  best  sign  that 
I have  done  nothing  worth  while  ! ” 

During  his  last  days,  according  to  what 
I have  been  told,  Tolstoi  said  to  those  around 
him — who  sometimes  bored  him  so  much 
that  he  told  them  to  go  to  the  devil — 
“ There  are  millions  of  suffering  people  on 
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earth.  Why  are  you  devoting  yourselves  to 
L6on  ? ” 

He  used  these  words  as  he  sat  up  in  his 
bed.  I was  not  present  at  the  time,  and 
did  not  hear  that  last  and  sincere  complaint 
from  his  great  heart,  but  I can  hear,  like 
a murmur  in  my  ears  to-day,  that  weak, 
hopeless  and  plaintive  voice  which,  almost 
in  weeping,  cried  out  to  them  all : “ Why 
are  you  all  devoting  yourselves  to  Leon  ? ” 
He  probably  meant  to  say : “ With  Lev 
Nicolaevitch  alone  ? ” but  no  doubt  he  had 
not  sufficient  strength  to  pronounce  the  last 
words  of  the  phrase. 

This  last  remark  of  my  father  proves 
to  me  that  even  in  his  latest  moments  he 
sought  only  one  thing — the  repose  that 
destiny,  unhappily,  did  not  grant  him  during 
the  last  months  of  his  life,  nor  even,  it  seems, 
during  his  last  days  and  moments  ! He  was 
himself  the  victim  of  the  crowd,  and  of  his 
popularity. 

He  found  repose  outside  his  earthly 
life,  in  the  God  from  whom  he  came  and 
to  whom  he  returned  ; in  the  great  work 
of  love  that  he  tried  to  accomplish  in  his 
deeds  here  below,  as  in  his  books. 

Tolstoi  is  still  too  near  us  for  us  to  be 
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able  to  understand  him  as  he  deserves. 
The  spiritual  and  intellectual  revolution  of 
humanity  of  which  he  was  the  initiator 
is  also  too  recent.  It  has  only  begun. 

The  day  will  come,  however,  when  we 
shall  once  more  ardently  seek  the  solution 
of  the  great  problems  of  life,  and  it  will 
be  towards  him  that  the  gaze  of  humanity 
will  turn. 

From  the  middle  of  Great  Russia,  from 
Jasnaia  Poliana,  Tolstoi’s  voice  will  once 
more  be  heard,  calling  together  all  the 
peoples  of  the  West  and  of  the  East,  like 
those  of  all  the  earth,  to  unite  together  in 
one  single  religion,  common  to  all  men — 
the  religion  of  Love  and  Reason. 


CHAPTER  XII 

tolstoi’s  flight,  and  his  death 

My  father’s  will,  which  he  drew  up  some 
months  before  his  death,  under  the  influence 
of  Tchertkoff,  and  in  which  he  made  a gift 
to  the  world  of  all  his  author’s  rights  in  his 
books,  including  his  novels,  was  the  secret 
but  principal  cause  of  his  flight  and  his 
premature  death. 

By  this  will  he  deprived  his  wife  and 
family  of  their  last  source  of  income,  for 
the  editions  of  “War  and  Peace  ” and 
“ Anna  Karenina  ” were  those  of  his  books 
that  sold  best.  In  concealing  the  existence 
of  this  will,  he  had  to  lie  to  his  wife, 
which  set  up  an  untenable  situation  in  the 
family. 

Before  this  unfortunate  will  was  drawn 

up  secretly — it  was  written  in  a wood, 

against  the  trunk  of  a tree — it  had  been 

tacitly  agreed,  between  my  mother  and 

father,  that  he  would  arrange  for  the  author’s 
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rights  in  his  novels  to  be  left  to  his  family, 
and  that  the  copyright  in  his  religious  and 
social  works  alone  should  become  public 
property.  This  was  only  just,  in  view  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  which  my 
mother  had  done  in  connection  with  them  ; 
she  copied  the  manuscript  of  “ War  and 
Peace,”  for  instance,  seven  times,  with  her 
own  hand. 

The  intervention  of  Tchertkoff,  with  the 
enormous  influence  he  had  over  the  aged 
Tolstoi,  however,  impelled  him  to  change 
this  arrangement.  To  put  the  matter  as 
briefly  as  possible,  no  definite  arrangement 
had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  affair,  but 
neither  was  there,  at  the  same  time,  any 
legal  will. 

Tchertkoff’s  object  was  to  be  free,  after 
Tolstoi’s  death,  to  dispose  of  the  copyright 
of  his  master’s  works,  including  the  novels, 
as  he  thought  fit.  It  was  to  this  end 
that  Tolstoi,  with  extraordinary  precautions, 
signed  a secret  will  at  Jasnaia  Poliana. 

This  took  place  during  the  last  summer 
of  Tolstoi’s  life — that  of  1910.  At  that 
period  he  and  my  mother  were  living  to- 
gether as  usual,  on  perfectly  ordinary  terms, 
and  his  making  of  this  secret  will  probably 
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marked  the  first  occasion  in  his  life  when 
he  had  ever  concealed  anything  from  her. 

My  mother,  with  her  extraordinary  in- 
stinct, felt  immediately  that  a kind  of  plot 
had  been  arranged  behind  her  back.  She 
became  exceedingly  nervous,  and  felt  that 
she  was  unable  to  continue  to  live  in  such 
conditions. 

During  the  summer  I went  to  Jasnaia, 
as  usual  every  year,  to  see  my  parents. 
The  family  were  in  such  a state  of  mind 
that  I scarcely  recognised  them.  From  the 
first  day  of  my  arrival  I felt  that  some 
terrible  drama  was  being  played  out  by  my 
father  and  mother,  and  I determined  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  it. 

I was  told  something  about  the  will, 
but  nobody  knew  whether  it  had  actually 
been  written  or  not.  If  any  of  them  knew, 
they  kept  silence.  All  my  sympathies  and 
all  my  compassion,  naturally,  were  for  my 
mother,  who  was  the  weaker  party. 

If  my  father  had  openly  expressed  a 
desire  to  bequeath  all  his  copyrights  to  the 
public,  I should  undoubtedly  have  bowed 
to  his  wishes,  without  offering  a word  in 
opposition  to  them.  He  obviously  avoided 
me,  however,  and  scarcely  spoke  a word  to 
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me.  Under  the  date  of  my  arrival  at  J asnaia 
he  wrote  in  his  “ little  ” diary,  which  he 
kept  strictly  for  his  own  eyes  : “ Leva  has 
come.  This  is  a great  trial  for  me.” 

Down  to  this  moment  he  had  been  on 
excellent  terms  with  me.  We  had  become 
completely  reconciled,  as  his  last  letters 
to  me  will  prove.  In  one  of  these  letters 
he  wrote  to  me  : 

“ How  stupid  it  was  for  us  to  shed  tears 
together  when  you  left  the  other  day ! Yes, 
who  can  be  happier  than  those  who  love 
each  other  ? and  we  ourselves  have  deprived 
ourselves  of  that  happiness. 

Your  father,  who  loves  you.” 

And  then  came  suddenly  this  curious  change 
in  the  summer  of  1910  ! 

I was  sad  and  unhappy.  I racked  my 
brain  to  find  some  means  of  putting  matters 
right.  I did  not  dare  speak  to  my  father 
in  regard  to  his  will.  I preferred  to  con- 
vince all  concerned  that  I was  not  interested 
in  that  aspect  of  the  affair.  I did  not  wish 
to  be  mixed  up  with  it. 

I began  to  work  on  a bust  of  my  mother, 
and  I made  use  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
house  as  a studio,  where  my  mother  sat 
to  me  every  afternoon.  I wished  also  to 
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make  a bust  of  my  father,  but  as  I had  not 
finished  that  of  my  mother,  I did  not  wish  to 
disturb  my  father  before  it  was  necessary. 
He  appeared  to  be  much  interested  in  the 
idea,  however,  for  he  remarked  to  me  one 
day,  in  a rather  disappointed  tone  : “ Well, 
I waited  for  you  this  morning,  in  order  to 
sit  to  you  ! Why  didn’t  you  come  ? ” 

This  unexpected  question  surprised  me, 
for  I had  mentioned  only  with  the  greatest 
precaution  my  desire  that  my  father  should 
pose  for  me.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house 
became  more  and  more  tense,  however, 
and  the  question  was  never  afterwards  men- 
tioned. 

We  were  all  obviously  suffering,  and  my 
mother  more  than  any  of  us.  The  matter 
sometimes  preyed  on  her  nerves  to  such  an 
extent,  that  she  lost  control  over  herself. 

My  father,  however,  was  conscious  of 
the  mistake  he  had  made.  He  wrote  in 
his  own  private  diary  at  this  period : “I 
understand  my  mistake  entirely.  I must 
call  together  the  whole  family,  and  let 
them  know  my  will,  but  it  must  not  be  done 
clandestinely.” 

On  one  of  these  days  my  father,  who 
continued  to  take  a ride  on  horseback  every 
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afternoon,  found  that  none  of  his  usual 
companions  was  free  to  accompany  him. 
Dr.  Makovitsky  was  engaged  with  his  patients, 
the  second  coachman  was  away,  and  Golden- 
veiser,  the  musician,  had  not  arrived. 

In  these  circumstances  I proposed  to 
go  with  him  myself,  for  we  had  none  of  us 
liked  to  think,  for  some  time  past,  that 
he  might  leave  the  house  alone,  as  we  were 
afraid  he  might  meet  with  some  accident, 
such  as  a fall  from  his  horse.  Such  accidents, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  had  several  times  occurred 
to  him  during  his  long  life,  and  were  much 
more  likely  to  happen  now  that  he  had 
passed  his  eightieth  year. 

He  accepted  my  offer,  and  we  rode  off 
together  through  the  neighbouring  woods. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
time  we  had  been  alone  together  since  my 
return  to  Jasnaia  for  the  summer,  I felt 
that  we  were  both  of  us  singularly  moved. 

Would  he  now  tell  me  the  secret  that 
was  evidently  weighing  so  heavily  on  the 
whole  family  ? I asked  myself.  What  could 
it  be  ? Was  it  a question  of  his  will  ? or 
was  it  something  else  ? I did  not  know. 

It  was  a warm  July  day,  with  swiftly 
passing  clouds,  that  broke  from  time  to 
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time  into  slight  showers  of  rain.  The  hot 
sun,  that  quickly  came  and  went  after 
each  storm,  dried  the  ground  almost  im- 
mediately. 

After  having  crossed  our  little  river, 
we  plunged  into  the  forest  and  my  father, 
as  usual,  followed  the  direction  of  little 
known  and  uncertain  paths,  that  some- 
times brought  us  to  steep-sided  ravines, 
sometimes  to  thickly  wooded  parts  of  the 
forest  that  were  almost  impenetrable.  My 
father  forced  his  horse  through  them,  how- 
ever, scratching  his  hands  against  the  branches 
of  the  trees  and  lowering  his  head,  but  always 
continuing  his  road,  until  he  found  the 
road  he  sought. 

I had  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  following 
him,  on  my  lazy  little  horse.  We  came  out 
into  a large  open  portion  of  the  forest,  where 
the  timber  had  already  been  cut  down. 
Across  this  open  space  ran  a road,  on  the 
edge  of  which  was  a small  cottage,  used 
by  one  of  the  forest  keepers,  as  a rule,  but 
now  completely  deserted. 

At  the  moment  we  reached  the  spot 
thick  clouds  covered  the  sky,  and  a heavy 
shower  swept  over  the  woods.  We  were 
compelled  to  stop  and  look  round  for  shelter. 
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My  father  rode  up  to  the  hut,  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  and  took  refuge  under  the 
door  of  the  isba.  I followed  suit,  and  we 
thus  remained  for  some  minutes  side  by 
side,  each  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
but  without  pronouncing  the  slightest  word. 

My  father  did  not  even  look  at  me. 
He  appeared  to  be  very  anxious  to  con- 
tinue his  road  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before 
even  the  rain  had  ceased  he  jumped  on  his 
horse  again  and  started  at  a trot  towards 

home. 

I was  so  sorry  for  him,  that  I did  not 
even  question  him.  I had  been  accustomed 
from  infancy  to  obey  him  implicitly  and  to 
fear  him  to  such  an  extent,  morally  speaking, 
that  I trembled  before  him. 

On  the  following  day  my  father,  still 
nervous  and  alarmed,  again  prepared  to 
take  his  daily  ride.  The  horses  were  brought 
round,  and  he  left  the  house.  On  this 
occasion  the  pianist  Goldenveiser  was  there, 
ready  to  accompany  him.  I was  also  out- 
side the  house,  to  see  them  go  off. 

“ Who  is  going  with  me,  to-day  ? ” my 
father  asked. 

“ I am  ! ” exclaimed  Goldenveiser,  ad- 
vancing towards  him. 
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“ But  why  you  ? ” my  father  asked,  in 
a dissatisfied  tone.  “ Aren’t  you  coming, 
Leva  ? ” 

“Oh  no  ! ” I replied,  “ it  will  be  Golden- 

veiser.  He’s  all  ready.” 

My  father  said  nothing  further,  but  left, 
leaving  me  perplexed  and  unhappy  amid 
the  strange  things  that  were  going  on  around 
me.  Possibly — almost  certainly — he  regretted 
that  he  had  said  nothing  to  me  in  the 
forest,  when  we  were  so  near  together. 
Perhaps,  on  this  second  occasion,  he  had 
wished  to  entrust  me  with  his  secret ! I 
do  not  know,  of  course,  but  I divined  that 
something  of  that  kind  must  have  happened. 

He  was  probably  so  terrorised  by 
Tchertkoff,  who  had  doubtless  made  him 
swear  to  remain  silent,  that  he  dared  not 
speak  to  me  : he,  who  had  already  told  me 
that  Tchertkoff  had  been  “ so  good  to  him,” 
solely  because  Tolstoi  believed  Tchertkoff 
had  sacrificed  his  life  to  him.  The  influence 
of  the  friend  had  become  so  great,  however, 
that  the  will  of  an  old  man  like  Tolstoi 
could  not  react  normally  in  regard  to  it. 

One  other  very  painful  scene  occurred 
at  Jasnaia  during  this  brief  summer  period. 
One  evening,  after  a short  dispute  with 
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my  father,  my  mother,  broken  down  with 
nervous  emotion  and  sorrow,  rushed  into 
the  park  and,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  sank 
to  the  ground,  near  the  old  lime  trees  in 
the  avenue.  It  was  then  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

I was  in  my  room,  and  I was  in  bed  and 
nearly  asleep,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened 
and  my  father,  who  was  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  came  in,  with  a candle  in  his  hand. 
I got  up  at  once,  and  asked  him  what  had 
happened. 

“ She  is  gone  again  ! She  is  lying  on 
the  ground  in  the  park ! Go  and  bring 
her  in.” 

My  father  went  back  up  the  stairs  and 
shut  himself  into  his  own  room,  while  I 
hastily  dressed  myself  and  rushed  out  into 
the  grounds. 

The  night  was  starlit,  and  not  very  dark. 
Suddenly  I caught  sight,  in  the  semi-obscurity, 
of  my  mother’s  figure,  lying  in  the  avenue 
of  lime  trees,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  them. 
I lifted  her  up  and  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  go  indoors. 

“ No,  no  ! ” she  wept,  like  a half-demented 
woman,  “ I will  not  go  in  ! He  put  me  out 
of  the  house — put  me  out  like  a dog  ! ” 
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And  she  fell  to  the  ground,  hiding  her  head 
in  her  hands. 

Then  I rushed  back  into  the  house,  and 
dashed  up  to  my  father’s  room. 

“ Well,  what  is  it  ? ” he  asked.  “ Is 
she  coming  in  ? ” 

“ No  ! ” I replied,  in  much  distress  ; “ she 
will  not  come  in.  She  wants  you  to  go  to 
her.  She  says  you  put  her  out  of  the  house  ! ” 

“ No  ! no  ! . . .Go  back  to  her — go  back 
again,”  he  begged  me.  “ Don’t  leave  her  ! ” 

“ I don’t  want  to  leave  her  ! ” I replied, 
rather  impatiently,  “ but  you  are  her  husband, 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  go  for  her  and  console 
her.” 

He  looked  at  me  in  surprise  and  bewilder- 
ment, and  went  out  with  me  into  the  park. 
Once  more  in  my  life  I succeeded,  if  only 
for  a brief  period,  in  reconciling  them,  but 
my  father  never  forgave  me  for  the  way  I 
had  acted.  On  the  following  day  he  wrote 
in  his  “ little  ” diary  : “ Yesterday,  Leva 
scolded  me,  as  if  I had  been  a child  ! ” I 
quote  the  expression  from  memory. 

A few  days  after  these  painful  scenes 
I left  Jasnaia  for  Sweden,  and  thence  for 
Paris.  Unfortunately  I was  unable  to  re- 
lieve the  situation  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
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and  dissipate  the  unhappiness  that  reigned 
over  the  family,  or  to  help  in  clearing  up 
matters  for  the  others.  As  a matter  of 
fact  I did  not  even  attempt  to  do  so,  as  I 
detest  interfering  in  affairs  that  do  not 
directly  concern  me.  I prefer  to  intervene 
only  when  I am  asked  to  do  so. 

I was  in  Paris  on  October  28  of  that 
year,  when  Tolstoi,  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  clandestinely  left  his  wife  and 
Jasnaia  Poliana,  in  order  to  go  away  and 
die  in  the  railway  station  at  Astapovo. 
October  28,  fatal  date  in  my  father’s  life, 
was  undoubtedly  chosen  deliberately  by  him 
in  order  that  he  might  realise  his  dream 
in  an  existence  more  worthy  and  consonant 
with  his  ideas. 

He  was  ill.  He  had  been  suffering  from 
fever  for  some  time  past,  and  it  was  certainly 
in  consequence  of  this  physical  over-excite- 
ment, or  rather  of  his  generally  ailing  con- 
dition, that  he  rapidly  decided  to  take  the 
step  that  cost  him  his  life. 

“ Better  late  than  never  ! ” he  perhaps 
said  to  himself,  and  it  may  be  that  he  imagined 
it  possible  to  live  a new  and  tranquil  life 
in  some  distant  country. 

“ I can  no  longer  remain  with  my  wife, 
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with  whom  I have  no  longer  anything  in 
common,”  without  doubt  expressed  his 
feelings  during  the  last  months  of  his  life, 
after  he  had  made  the  secret  will  that  broke 
off  for  ever  the  bonds  between  himself  and 
his  family. 

Perhaps,  also,  he  felt  that  he  was  going 
to  die  ; for  some  days  before  his  flight  he 
suffered  from  strong  cerebral  attacks,  con- 
vulsions and  terrible  cramps. 

“ If  death  is  coming,  I ought  to  fly  from 
my  home  immediately,  where  I am  in  the 
wrong,  and  I do  not  want  to  and  cannot 
die  near  her  in  regard  to  whom  I am  also 
in  the  wrong  ! ” 

These  complex  sentiments  no  doubt  tor- 
mented his  heart,  which  was  further  torn 
by  the  inward  conflict  of  his  soul,  which 
sought  for  salvation  and  purity  of  conscience 
before  death. 

As  I have  said,  I left  Jasnaia  in  the 
month  of  August,  so  that  I became  acquainted 
with  what  occurred  only  from  the  narratives 
of  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

On  October  28  my  father  fled  from 
Jasnaia.  On  November  7 (Old  Style)  he 
died  at  Astapovo  railway  station. 
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After  he  disappeared  from  the  house 
at  Jasnaia,  my  mother  twice  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  herself  into 
the  water.  She  had  no  clue  as  to  where 
he  had  gone. 

When  she  eventually  ascertained  his 
whereabouts  and  went,  broken  and  half- 
dead, to  Astapovo,  she  was  not  even  allowed 
to  enter  the  dying  man’s  room.  This  mon- 
strous behaviour  of  the  doctors  and  the 
members  of  the  family  who  were  present 
remains  incomprehensible  down  to  this  day. 

Had  I been  present  myself,  I would  have 
cleared  a path  by  main  force  for  her  to 
go  to  the  man  who  loved  her  and  whom  she 
loved  more  than  all  the  world,  and  no  force 
would  have  prevented  me  from  doing  so. 
Unfortunately,  I was  still  on  my  way  from 
Paris  to  Moscow.  I arrived  only  in  time 
for  the  funeral. 

My  eldest  sister  possesses  a photograph 
of  my  mother  which  was  taken  at  Astapovo 
station.  Poorly  dressed,  profoundly  miser- 
able, completely  distracted,  she  stood  outside 
the  window  of  the  room  in  which  Tolstoi 
was  dying,  in  order  to  hear,  to  see,  if  it  were 
possible,  what  was  going  on  inside.  She  was 
left  utterly  alone,  treated  with  contempt  like 
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a criminal,  as  if  she  had  really  been  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  man  for  whom  she  had 
given  her  whole  life,  and  the  utmost  that  a 
woman  could  give. 

When  I think,  merely,  of  this  photograph, 
the  tears  come  to  my  eyes,  and  my  heart 
revolts  before  the  cruelty  and  the  stupidity 
of  men.  There  were  over  fifty,  perhaps 
a hundred,  persons  gathered  round  the  dying 
man’s  bed,  and  not  one  of  them  had  the 
courage  to  do  what  was  right  ! 

The  curious  thing  was  that  it  was  en- 
tirely due  to  the  science  and  modern  medicine 
that  were  so  detested  by  Tolstoi  that  he 
was  deprived  of  a tranquil  and  love-soothed 
dying  hour.  It  was  the  doctors  who  for- 
bade my  mother  to  approach  the  dying 
man,  through  fear  that  her  presence  might 
give  rise  to  too  strong  emotion  in  their 
patient. 

My  mother  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
room  only  when  Tolstoi  was  breathing  his 
last.  She  threw  herself  on  his  bed  and 
murmured  words  of  love  in  his  ear.  She 
said  afterwards  that  she  hoped  he  heard 
what  she  said,  for  at  the  moment  of  death 
the  sense  of  hearing  persists  longer  than  any 
other. 
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He  could  no  longer  speak.  He  breathed 
one  or  two  deep  sighs,  perhaps  of  relief,  and 
all  was  over. 

^ 

My  mother  survived  Tolstoi  for  nine 
years.  She  died  far  away  from  me,  at 
Jasnaia,  on  October  22,  1919,  from  pneu- 
monia. 

Her  death  was  calm  and  gentle,  and,  as 
one  who  is  still  in  Russia  wrote  to  me,  “ the 
Countess  Tolstoi  leaves  the  best  memorial 
of  herself.”  Even  those  who  dared  to  throw 
stones  at  her  during  her  life  had  nothing 
more  to  say,  in  face  of  the  general  respect 
that  surrounds  her  memory.  What  I have 
said  of  my  mother  in  my  reminiscences  is 
to-day  the  opinion  of  all. 

During  her  later  years  she  occupied 
herself  in  writing  her  “ Memoires,”  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  read  with  great  interest 
by  the  whole  civilised  world.  During  the 
later  years  of  her  life  she  was  very  unhappy. 
After  Tolstoi’s  death,  she  experienced  in 
her  person  the  terrible  distress  that  fell 
upon  Russia.  She  had  to  separate  herself 
from  all  her  sons,  except  the  eldest,  who 
remained  in  Moscow,  and  she  went  through 
all  the  horrors  and  suffering  and  misery  of 
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the  great  people  among  whom  she  had 
experienced  so  much  happiness  in  her  earlier 
years. 

* sfs 

My  father  always  regarded  the  number 
28  as  being  an  important  figure  in  his  life. 
He  was  born  on  August  28  in  the  year  1828, 
he  was  married  on  the  28th,  and  so  on. 
When  he  completed  his  eighty- second  year 
on  August  28,  1910,  we  naturally  spoke 
about  the  matter  in  the  family,  in  this 
connection.  One  day  I suddenly  remarked  : 

“ And  this  year  you  will  be  82.  Why, 
that  is  your  figure  28  reversed.” 

My  father  looked  at  me  keenly,  with 
a glance  that  went  to  the  bottom  of 
my  soul,  and  knitting  his  brows,  he 
replied  : 

“Yes,  perhaps.  And  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so.” 

My  presentiment  proved  correct.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  82.  It  was  the  fatal  28 
reversed. 

Another  strange  coincidence  that  we  re- 
marked was  in  connection  with  the  contents 
of  the  pages  of  his  “ Readings  for  Every 
Day  ” for  November  7,  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  thoughts  selected  by  my  father  for 
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this  date  dealt  only  with  the  subject  of 
death.  The  first  of  them  were  the  following  : 

“ 1. — Life  is  a slumber ; death  is  the 
awakening. 

44  2. — Death  is  the  beginning  of  another 
life.  (Montaigne.) 

44  3. — I cannot  avoid  the  thought  that 
I was  dead  before  I was  born,  and 
that  at  my  earthly  death  I shall 
return  to  my  previous  state  of  exist- 
ence. (Lichtenberg.)” 

I believe  in  coincidences,  but  I do  not 
believe  in  miracles.  The  three  women  who 
were  nearest  to  my  father  and  who  were  the 
most  sensitive  of  spirit  among  all  those  around 
him,  however,  heard  and  dreamed  certain 
quite  extraordinary  things  during  the  days 
and  the  hours  that  preceded  and  followed 
my  father’s  death. 

My  mother,  my  sister  Tania,  and  my 
aunt  Marie  heard  knockings  on  the  walls, 
footsteps  in  the  corridors,  the  slamming 
of  closed  doors,  and  other  sounds.  For 
my  own  part,  I dreamed  that  I saw  my 
father  in  a terrible  condition.  I saw  him 
lying  on  the  ground,  his  beard  in  the  mud, 
while  a murderous  crowd  of  people  trampled 
him  under  foot  and  kicked  him  about  the 
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head  and  face.  It  was  the  most  horrible 
nightmare  that  I ever  experienced. 

This  awful  dream  has  since,  however, 
been  symbolically  realised  in  Russia.  The 
crowd  that  consists  of  the  Russian  people 
has  trampled  in  the  mud  the  glory  and  the 
work  of  Tolstoi. 

But  let  us  not  despair.  Let  them  do 
as  they  will.  In  stifling  his  conscience, 
man  condemns  himself  to  perish.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a nation  and  of  humanity. 

In  what  did  Tolstoi’s  work  actually 
consist  ? It  is  the  outcry  of  the  uni- 
versal conscience.  His  works  voice  the  con- 
sciences of  us  all,  expressed  sincerely  by 
the  most  ardent  and  the  most  sensitive  of 
hearts. 

The  popularity  of  Tolstoi  throughout 
the  world  is  explained  solely  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  sincerity  of  his  doctrine,  which 
appeals  to  all,  without  distinction,  calling 
on  mankind  to  recognise  the  same  great 
truth,  to  make  the  same  great  moral  effort 
for  the  realisation  of  love. 

The  wrorks  of  Tolstoi  have  been  trans- 
lated into  at  least  sixty  different  languages, 
and  are  read  and  loved  in  every  country 
in  the  world. 
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The  world,  nevertheless,  is  still  far  from 
comprehending,  still  far  from  realising  the 
clear  and  limpid  precepts  of  its  ever-living 
prophet. 

The  ideas  of  Tolstoi  belong  rather  to  the 
future  than  to  the  present  time. 

Bolshevist  Russia  is  not  alone  in  tram- 
pling in  the  mud  the  religious  and  Christian 
ideals  of  its  prophet.  We  are  all  of  us, 
alas,  constantly  doing  the  same  thing,  and 
long  centuries  will  pass  before  mankind 
will  be  able  to  ascend  even  the  first  few  steps 
— as  Tolstoi  loved  to  say — of  the  infinitely 
long  stairway  of  moral  and  spiritual  per- 
fection. 

To  be  able  to  begin  our  ascent  to  these 
heights  we  must  possess  above  all  faith 
in  the  human  soul , which  was  for  Tolstoi 
the  only  real  existence.  His  philosophy, 
like  that  of  the  other  great  thinkers  of 
the  world,  the  spiritual  philosophers,  laid 
down  this  principle  as  the  basis  of  all  thought. 

It  appears  to  me  that  no  man  by  his 
works,  by  his  earthly  life,  and  even  by  his 
death,  has  proved  to  us  better  and  more 
clearly  than  Tolstoi  the  greatest  and  most 
important  truth  that  he  sought  and  that  he 
cherished  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  for  the 
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well-being  of  humanity,  namely,  that  it 
is  not  outside  of  ourselves  but  within  us 
that  we  shall  find  our  happiness  and  our 
salvation. 


“ Life  is  a slumber ; death  is  the  awakening  ! ” 
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Tolstoi’s  Will 

Tolstoi’s  will  was  written  in  his  own  hand,  on  a 
large  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  filled  nearly  a whole 
page.  Together  with  this  will  Tolstoi  left  instruc- 
tions to  his  daughter  Alexandra  stating  when  she 
should  announce  in  the  newspapers  that  he  had 
bequeathed  all  his  works  to  the  public,  and  direct- 
ing her  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  his 
posthumous  works,  the  profits  from  which  were  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  buying  part  of  the 
Jasnaia  Poliana  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasants. 

This  will  was  written  under  the  influence,  and 
possibly  under  the  guidance,  of  Tchertkoff.  My 
father,  however,  for  some  days  before  his  death, 
repeated  over  and  over  again  : “We  have  arranged 
matters  very  badly.” 

The  text  of  the  will  may  be  translated  as  follows  : 

I,  the  undersigned,  on  this  22nd  day  of  July, 
1910,  being  in  sound  mind  and  memory,  make  the 
following  arrangements,  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
event  of  my  death  : 

All  my  literary  works  that  have  already  been 
written  and  that  will  be  written  down  to  my  death, 

published  or  unpublished,  artistic  as  well  as  all 
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others,  finished  or  unfinished,  dramatic  as  well  as 
of  all  other  kinds,  translations,  adaptations,  diaries, 
private  letters,  draughts,  scattered  thoughts,  notes 
— in  a word,  all  that  has  been  written  by  me  or 
shall  be  written  by  me  down  to  the  day  of  my 
death,  no  matter  in  whose  possession  they  may 
be  or  where  they  may  be,  whether  in  manuscript 
or  already  printed — I bequeath  in  full  possession  to 
my  daughter  Alexandra  Lvovna  the  author’s  rights 
on  all  my  works  without  exception,  as  well  as  all  my 
manuscripts  and  all  papers  left  by  me  ; and  in  the 
event  of  my  said  daughter  Alexandra  Lvovna  Tolstoi 
dying  before  me,  I bequeath  all  the  aforementioned 
to  my  daughter  Tatiana  Lvovna  Soukotine  in  full 
possession. 

(Signed)  : Leo  Nicolaevitch  Tolstoi. 

I certify  that  this  will  has  really  been 
composed,  written  by  his  own  hand  and  signed 
by  Count  Leon  Nicolaevitch  Tolstoi,  he  being 
of  sound  mind  and  memory  at  the  time  : 

Alexandre  Borisovitch  Goldenveiser, 

Artist. 

I certify  the  same  thing  : 

Alexej  Petrovitch  Sergeenle, 

Tradesman. 

I certify  the  same  thing  : 

Anatole  Dionisovitch  Radinsky, 

Son  of  Sous-Colonel. 

My  sister  Alexandra  has  undoubtedly  carried 
out  exactly  the  will  of  her  father,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  to-day  the  whole  of  the  copyrights  in 
the  works  of  Tolstoi  belong  to  the  general  public 
in  every  country  of  the  world. 
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Translation  of  an  Extract  from  “ L’Esprit 
Chretien  et  le  Patriotisme,”  1 by  Count 
Leon  Tolstoi 

Tolstoi’s  own  account  of  Deroulede’s  visit  to 
Jasnaia  Poliana,  as  published  in  this  little-known 
work  of  my  father,  is  as  follows  : 

Four  years  ago,  the  first  swallow  of  the  Toulon 
spring  paid  us  a visit  at  the  village  : it  was  a French 
agitator,  well-known  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  a 
war  with  Germany,  and  he  had  come  to  Russia  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  conclusion  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance. 

France,  he  told  us,  must  save  those  of  her  brethren 
who  had  been  torn  apart  from  her.  I replied,  how- 
ever, that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  no  worse  under  German  domina- 
tion than  it  had  been  when  the  province  was  under 
the  domination  of  France.  I added  : “ Because  a 
certain  number  of  Alsatians  would  rather  be  French 
than  be  annexed  to  Germany,  and  because  you 
personally  wish  to  give  back  to  France  her  former 
military  glory — those  are  no  reasons  to  cause  all 
the  frightful  miseries  that  war  brings  with  it  to 
be  revived  nor  are  they  reasons  why  the  life  of  even 
a single  man  should  be  sacrificed.” 

1 Reproduced  by  special  permission  of  MM.  Perrin, 
Paris,  who  published  this  work  in  1894. 
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“ It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  speak  like  that,” 
Deroulede  retorted,  “ because  you  have  lost  nothing, 
but  if  your  Baltic  Provinces  and  Poland  had  been 
taken  away  from  you,  you  would  speak  very  dif- 
ferently ! ” 

I explained  to  him  that,  even  from  the  political 
point  of  view,  the  loss  of  these  provinces  would  be 
a benefit  for  us,  as  it  would  result  in  a reduction  in 
the  number  of  troops  required  to  hold  them,  and 
would  consequently  reduce  our  budgetary  expendi- 
ture. Quite  apart  from  that,  however,  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  we  could  not  accept  the 
idea  of  war,  as  war  meant  murder,  which  Christian 
doctrine  forbade,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ordered 
us  to  do  good  to  all  men,  whom  it  considered  as 
brothers,  without  distinction  of  nationality. 

“ To  be  logical,”  I said,  “ a Christian  Go- 
vernment which  embarks  on  war  must  not  only 
destroy  the  Cross,  disaffect  the  churches,  drive  the 
priests  into  lay  occupations  and,  above  all,  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  Gospel,  but  must  also  give  up  the 
whole  of  the  moral  obligations  included  in  the  law 
of  Christ.  It  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other  ! So 
long  as  Christianity  has  not  been  destroyed,  men  can 
only  be  led  into  war  by  means  of  tricks  and  decep- 
tions, as  is  the  case  to-day.  For  my  own  part,  I 
see  these  tricks  and  these  deceptions  quite  clearly, 
and  I am  not  to  be  taken  in  by  them  ! ” 

After  this  conversation  we  went  back  to  our 
haymaking.  When  we  got  back  to  the  fields,  my 
guest  cherished  the  hope  that  his  ideas  would 
receive  a more  favourable  reception  among  the 
working  people  than  they  had  secured  from  us. 

Among  the  men  working  with  us  was  an  old 
moujik,  who  suffered  from  a very  bad  hernia,  but 
who  persisted  in  working,  in  spite  of  this  disability. 
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He  was  called  Prokofi.  Deroulede  asked  me  to 
translate  for  him,  for  the  benefit  of  this  man,  his 
plan  for  the  projected  campaign  against  Germany. 
He  himself  illustrated  his  ideas  by  seizing  the 
perspiration-drenched  shirt  of  Prokofi,  and  wrapping 
it  tightly,  with  his  white  hands,  round  the  old 
peasant’s  body. 

I remember  the  good-natured  and  ironical 
astonishment  of  Prokofi  when  I explained  the 
words  and  the  act  of  Deroulede  to  him.  Prokofi 
evidently  took  for  a joke  the  idea  of  the  Germans 
being  hemmed  in  from  both  sides,  for  he  could  not 
understand  how  any  man,  made  and  educated  as 
he  was  himself,  could  be  able  to  assert  that  he 
really  wanted  war,  unless  he  were  either  drunk  or 
beside  himself. 

“ No  ! no  !”  he  said,  meeting  what  he  regarded 
as  a joke  by  another  joke  ; “if  you  hem  him  in  from 
both  sides,  so  that  he  can  go  neither  backwards 
nor  forwards,  you  must  give  him  a little  room.” 

I translated  his  reply  to  Deroulede.  “ Tell  him 
that  we  French  love  the  Russians,”  said  the 
Frenchman. 

This  remark  appeared  to  surprise  Prokofi  even 
more  than  did  Deroul&de’s  pantomime  of  “ hem- 
ming in  the  Germans,”  and  he  began  to  suspect 
something. 

“ What  is  this  man  ? ” he  asked  me,  referring 
to  Deroulede  with  a characteristic  nod  of  his  head. 

I replied  that  he  was  a Frenchman,  and  a rich 
man. 

“ What  is  he  doing  here  ? ” the  peasant  retorted. 
When  I explained  that  Deroulede’s  object  was  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  between  the  Russians  and 
the  French,  in  case  of  war  with  Germany,  the  peasant 
'was  evidently  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 
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Turning  towards  the  women,  who  were  seated  near 
the  rick,  he  called  out  to  them — in  a tone  that  was 
so  sharp  that  it  showed  that,  in  spite  of  himself, 
his  ideas  had  been  awakened  by  our  conversation — 
and  told  them  to  get  together  the  rest  of  the  hay. 

“ Lazy  crows  ! ” he  shouted,  “ you’re  all  asleep  ! 
You  don’t  seem  to  be  in  much  haste  to  hem  in  the 
Germans  ! ” 

Then,  fearing  no  doubt  that  he  had  hurt  the 
visitor  by  such  an  expression,  he  added  with  a 
friendly  smile  that  revealed  his  half -worn-out  teeth  : 
“ You  had  much  better  come  and  work  with  us,  and 
send  some  of  the  Germans  to  help  us  ! When  we 
have  finished  work,  we’ll  go  for  a walk,  and  take 
the  Germans  with  us  ! ” 

With  this  he  removed  his  hand  with  its  promi- 
nent veins  from  between  the  teeth  of  the  hayfork 
upon  which  he  had  been  leaning,  put  it  across  his 
shoulder,  and  walked  off  towards  the  women. 

“ What  a splendid  fellow  ! ” cried  Deroul&de, 
with  a laugh.  And  that  was  the  end  of  his  diplo- 
matic visit  to  the  Russian  people. 

The  sight  of  these  two  widely  differing  men  made 
me  understand  a good  many  things  : the  one  glow- 
ing with  health,  ardour  and  elegance,  well-fed,  clad 
in  a suit  of  the  latest  cut,  topped  with  a high  silk 
hat,  and  demonstrating,  with  his  white  hands  that- 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  work,  or  in  what 
manner  Germany  was  to  be  overcome  ; the  other 
with  bits  of  hay  in  his  hair,  dried  up  by  a long  life 
of  labour,  burnt  by  the  sun,  tired  out  every  day, 
working  still,  in  spite  of  his  hernia ; his  hands 
roughened  by  toil,  clad  in  shapeless  trousers,  with 
wTorn-out  sandals  of  bark,  plodding  across  the 
field,  with  a great  bundle  of  hay  on  the  fork  rest- 
ing on  his  shoulder,  at  the  lazy  but  really  energy- 
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saving  pace  which  is  characteristic  of  the  field 
worker. 

The  memory  of  my  vision  of  these  two  men 
comes  back  to  me  very  keenly  after  the  Franco- 
Russian  celebrations  at  Toulon  and  in  Paris.  The  one 
represented  that  category  of  men  who,  fed  and 
sustained  by  the  labour  of  the  masses,  utilise  these 
same  people  as  food  for  cannon  ; the  other  was 
himself  one  of  those  who  serve  as  food  for  the  cannon, 
and  who  nourish  and  sustain  the  people  who  control 
his  fate. 
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